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Orginal 


‘ THE GREEN MOUNTAINS OF VERMONT. 


Girpte of freedom’s stalwart band! 

Ye twine around that patriot land 
In infant-like repose ; 

Piled not hke Atlas m its might, 

Nor Alps, nor Andes in your height, 
Crowned with perpetual snows 


Proud cradle of the Vermontese !— 

. Where healthful floats the mountain breeze ; 
O! give me but again 

To track that valley, green and fair, 

By Amonooski wandering there 
In brightness to the main 


© beauteous! first when balmy morn 
Lifted the mantle of the dawn 

From off your glittering sides, 
Ye broke upon my raptured view— 
In robes of mist, and pearls of dew, 

Bedecked like eastern brides 
T'ptlowed your veils of gauzy sheen— 
There lay your pastures, all in green, 

Outspreading ‘neath the sun ; 


‘i Nor toiled your husbandmen in vain— 
High o'er ye waved the yellow grain, 
Crowning ye, every one 
The kine lowed on each grassy steep, 
" There, on your summits, browsed the sheep, 


And o’er ye winged the bee 
All flashing lay the mountain springs ; 
The sparkling mills, like lving taings, 
Leaped downward, joyously 
Short tume I breathed your mountain air, 
Or lingered ‘mong your valleys fair, 
Or by that winding river ; 
But oh! your loveliness to me 
Is pictured bright in memory, 
Aye to endure, for ever 





ORIGINAL MEMOIR. 


DANIEL SCHLESINGER, THE PIANIST. 


NUMBER ONE. 


EARLY DAYS OF AN ARTIST. 


“The sculptor in his chiselled stone, 
The painter in his colours bient, 

The bard in numbers all his own, 
Raises himse!f his monument 

But he whose every touch could wake 

1 A passion, and a thought control, 

He who, to bless the ear, did make 
Music of his very soul ; 

Who bound for us, in golden chains, 
The golden links of Harmony, 

Nanght ts left us of his strains, 
Naught save their fleeting memory. 

Then, while a trace of him remains, | 





Shall we not cherish it tenderly '" —Burial ef Schlesinger. || 
In |} 


r 


Earty in June last, death robbed our city of a great artist 
mthe musical profession lost a bright ornament and society an 
‘umable member. In honouring the dead, biography benefits the 
"ng, by holdmg up the examples of the virtue and merit she re- 
nis; and the memory of the good and great, thus embalmed, 
ecomes an incitement to the nobler efforts and sentiments of the 
taland heart. But the life of a distinguished artist may, more- 
ver, serve to illustrate the peculiarities of his calling—to designate 


honour due him, as one of those who have laboured to perfect 


a Sart, as well as to trace the current of its influence upon his na- 
te : 2 

‘ a, and the reciprocal action of his individuality upon the source | 
v. ba 

a m which he drew inspiration 

; 


Whilst, in this country, biography has familiarly disclosed to us 
‘ves and characters of painters—marked by the incidents which 





‘ociate them with the memorable personages of their time, and 
tne legends of the creations the engraver's steel is sending forth, 


” tine, to the remote portions of the earth—she has but rarely 





‘ace Us acquainted with the musicians, and then in disconnected 







1an 
in ‘tatives only, having little or no reference to the growth of art or 
on- ¢ flow of musical tradition; so that the marvellous in their works, 
but nked with half-remembered superstitions, or viewed through the 
a ts of ignorance, has, at times, assumed a fantastic, at times a 
rol “uous, aspect. Yet, if indestructible links connect artist with 
ad “st, from Johannes Van Eyck down to Leopold Robert—and the 





*rval is, like the arch from one point in the horizon to its oppo- 








|| painting is infinitely more a gift than melody 


}} 


| true intermedial between sensitive 


site, a vault of stars vying with each other in glory—composer 
| 18 yet more firmly enchained to composer, from Sehastian Bach 
|to Franz Latzt; and their labours, entwined more closely with 
the growth of enthusiasm and the progress of human ingenuity in 
the fabrication of instruments, are as a chain in which master-spirit 
is riveted to its successor and predecessor ; here a link of jewelled 
| gold, there one of silver—the two, mayhap, united by one of iron— 
}| and the whole is a canto in the Epic of Genius, admurable and soul- 
stirring in the highest degree 
But a Stuart, an Allston, a Malbone, a Weir, a Cole, a Sully, 
and many a star beside—to which the rays of others, as bright, may 
be seen ascending, in the luminous dawn—have arisen, and enabled 
us, by their works, to animate the colourless print, and to appreciate 
the art which designed it ; whilst, from our soil, scarcely an artist, 


and no composer, has sprung, to interpret the works, or follow the 

paths, of great masters—to maintain and perpetuate the glory of 
jan art less palpable, but more ethereal than the limner’s 
|; Although sound and rhythm, soothing the spirit and lulling the 
sense, may be said to penetrate every ear and thrill all nerves, yet 
Art 1s the only me- 
dium through which many an unspeakable emotion may be audibly 
expressed ; the musical sounds around us, the choral chant, the popu- 


} lar air, the festive dance, came from the depths of Germany, from 


the snows of Russia, from the perfumed fountains of Stamboul ; 
and may be the echoes of voices which, centuries ago, murmured 
their death-prayer 


The reproduction of natural sounds is not spon- 
taneous, like the imitation of visible beauty. The eve, gazing 
with unconscious delight upon the thousand hues of colour—asso- 
crating, with the changing seasons, the graceful features, the majestic 
and the lovely expressions of nature—inhaling light from the radiant 
eye, and love from the transparent cheek of beauty—now lurking 
beneath a glossy curl, now floating upon the heaving bosom—the 
eye ts a readier conductor of sentiment, through sense, to the immer 
The vibrations of 
its grosser strings are wont to overpower the trembling of the more 


soui, than the ear, which a thousand noises assail 


deheate chords of the hearmg harp; and he who listens to the mys- 
terious voices of the air, and to the eternal symphony of all living 
things, is nearer the spirit-land than his brother of the pencil: he 
communes with the invisible 

There is, consequently, as romantic a charm in the lives of 
Pergolesi, Sebastian Bach, Handel, Gluck, 
Weber, and the inspired band who dwell with them in the paradise 
of harmony, as in those of Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
| Titan, Corregio, Munilo, and that army, the trophies of whose 


Mozart, Beethoven, 


genius are the proudest ornaments of palaces inhabited by a thou- 
sand historic memories ; and, in the former, the initiated recognize 
a higher spiritual character. It requires a greater self-oblation to 
condense, as in music, the fleeting suggestions of the busy fancy 
{than to arrest upon canvass Outline and Shade, Form and Colour 
But it ‘s not easy to picture to one’s self the composer's life and 
struggles, without a knowledge of their results, and of the mode in 

| which these have been attained. Could we, for a moment, identify 
ourselves with Shakspeare pouring out his flood of song, if it were 
‘denied us to mingle with the visionary beings who imbody his 
| heaven-inspired revelations of the human heart? or, could we realize 
of 
The picture you contemplate is a 


his creative genius, without comparing some his characters 
with the players around us! 
visible testimony of the art which produced it: it demonstrates 
itself; for it impresses you with the conviction that it is beyond 
you. So also can we not know Mozart or Beethoven until our 
spirits have been uplifted to the world of which their melodies are 
the language 


* Music,” said Beethoven to Bettine Brentano, “music is the 
Would that 
Melody ws the corporeal life of 


and spiritual life 
I could speak of this with Goethe 


poesie. Does not the spiritual sense of a poem become, through 


, 


melody, a physical sentiment In Mignon's song does not the 


melody render us alive to all its sensuous tension, and this senti- 
ment excite to new productions’ Music is the only incorpo- 
real entrance into a superiour world of cognition, which comprehends 
man, but is not within his grasp Although spirits live by it, 
as bodies subsist by air, it is difficult of spiritual comprehension.” 
Entertaining, as we do, a desire, not unsustained by hope, that 
the arts of Harmony may follow the successful footsteps of those 
of Design, in our land; and believing that, wherever hearts beat, 
bosoms will be found in which the echo waits only to be roused by 
the voice of melody, we trast that the following sketch of an artist, 
who was likewise a composer—a story of inspiration and culture, 
guided by patience, and not discouraged by disappointment—whose 
life, hike our own, began m a dream, from which it is man’s destiny | 
to awake to death alone—will interest those who respect moral 
energy, and reverence genius; who feel how impoten* are our ¢ 


efforts between the Alpha and Omega of human existence, whose 
faith in humanity is fortified by the contemplation of the past 
achievements of our race, and whose self-reliance becomes more 
firmly nerved by each record of individual effort and prowess 
Besides many an imperishable thought and passion, born of our 
age and independent of historical tradition, its to Germany that 
the world owes the greatest masters in the art we are extolling 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, all sprang from the land of Faust 


he and 
it likewise gave birth to Daniei 


Luther, of Goethe and Schiller 
Schlesinger 

He was born at Hamburgh on the fifteenth of December, 1799, of 
a father whose premature death prevente d him from seeing developed 
the early promise of this the child of his predilection, and of a 
mother who lives to regret the brightest flower in her materna! 
otf brothers and on 


Of his brothers, one died of a fever at St 


chaplet. He was the youngest but one nine 


sister Thomas, a second 
was slain by the French, fighting beneath the walls of hus native 
city, and six survive the three now numbered with the dead 

It was im hts fifth year that Daniel exhibited the first tokens of 
his musical disposition, by picking out on the pranoforte with his 
tiny finger the notes of a tune his father’s masons were singing, 


while at work in the garden. Struck by this early mdication of a 


musical ear, his parent, who himself was a passionate lover of mu 


sic, had the boy instantly mstracted by one Meschonie, the organ 


ist of the Petri church of Hamburgh, who was at that time giving 


lessons to his sister. Under his tuition the child's musical abiliiies 


1 |} tasteful 


developed themselves rayidly, and he soon became a 
amateur upon the pranoforte His performance of a sonata of 
Mozart's, standing before the ke ybourd, has not been forgotten by 
the relative who kindly furnished us with these details 


A letter trom the north of Europe dated September, 1809, con- 


vevs the thanks of a 


of Mozart's, 


gentleman to whom Damel had sent an andaate 


which he was fond of playing. Although his father 


whem devolved the care of so large a family, 


«! 


was no more, she, 0 


and who displaved such eminent mate rnal qualifications, continued 


the musical cultivation of the youthful artist Ile took lessons ot 
Beer on the violin, and by the year ISTL had attained remarkable 
proficiency upon this most dificult and charmimg of mstruments 


We are not aware how long he subsequently devoted hunself to it; 
he used to speak sometimes of his early skill upon it, and the 
writer recollects an ev " i the winter of 1836, on which, 
for a wager, he played correctly the violin part in a tno of Beetho 
ven's, remarking, “that he id not touched the mestrument for 
twenty vears.”” His notes were all well-formed, his measure, of 
course, exact, but the mght hand bemg disused to the bow, the 
ye rformance, naturally ¢ nough, jacked ease, « A PTession, and smooth 
ness This may be cited, en passant, as an instance of his very 


extraordinary memory 


If he still pursued the violin, it was by no means at the expense of 


the plano, which he continued to study with unabated ardour under 


the direction of Herr Grund, who was much his earher teacher's 


superiour Subsequently, although we are unable to assign their 


date, he took lessons of Andreas Romberg, the renowned musical 
interpreter of Schiller’s song of the * Bell.” 

It was in ISI] that he composed and dedicated to his uncle, 
Ezekiel, in Copenhagen, a waltz, which, though never published, 
obtained great tame mong the Hlamburgh musicians He had, 
moreover, made notable p ess for his age in the scrences of 
thorough bass and counter port Indeed, his mind was as keen 
in the pursuit of principles and combinations, and his spit as am- 
bitious of subduing ther tricacies, a8 his car was attuned to har 
mony and tis soul absorbed by its rrresistible fase Inations 


Before the above waltz had been transmitted t wnhagen, 


year, (ISD1,) “7 had the 


of cleven 





his uncle writes towards the close of the 


pleasure of hearing two boys, one and the other of twelve 


years old, perform on the v ; and my delight was doubled by the 


reflection that you, my dear Daniel, will also one day delight men 
Am l wrong ! W rite me mw the mano and vielim cone on, and 
tell me the name of Spohr’s new opera. Your dear mother wrote 


ine the other day that she we lsend me something of your « OTN po- 
sing Have vou already written an opera’ 

On the fifteenth of February, 1812, the same affectionate relative 
thus mentions the reception of the waltz:—" |] had alreauy an 
nounced to your mother t rrival of your letter and of the waltz 
but have deferred until to-day the « Xpression Of my thanks for this 
present. They will come late, but they flow from the heart, and I 
experience in offering them a pleasure which I venture to liken to 
that of the giver and composer himself Your dedication of this 


waltz to me, afforded me extraordinary delight. Though I cannot 


repay you in kind, T will present vou with something besides ac 
of 


knowledygments, ont gratitude, 


but not for encouragement’s 
sake. For you must already have felt how precious a thing it is to 


develop one’s self into a useful man, to provide one’s self with 
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internal sources of happiness, and, by this very act, occasion plea- 
sure and satisfaction to those around us.” 

‘To us these letters appear to breathe respect as well as affection 
for the youthful amateur, and we do not think it extravagant to 
suppose that the boy bore the elements of that earnest, self-respect- 
ing character which the lovers of single-heartedness so sincerely 
Indeed an earlier letter from an elder brother, 
Danie! 


admired in the man 


dated Le ipsic, August, 1810, furnishes evidence that was 


then already addressed as a reasonable being 

“Thy little epistle is moreover written with great clearness 
And how should it be otherwise’? Thou art now ten years old, 
born in Germany of German parents, and were it not a shame thou 
distinctly the various matters thou hast to com 


thy letter 


couldst not tell me 
style of 


municate. As regards thy apology, should the 

prove defective, that it is a long time since thou wrotest such a 
composition ! Must one make compositions to write suitably to a 
brother’? My dear boy, write down thy thoughts and feelings 


freely, and when the letter is finished it will be time enough then to 
efface and amend.’ 

It was in 1806, when the French came to Hamburgh, that Daniel 
lost his father. It had been a primary object with the reputable 
old merchant to provide for his sons by teaching them to provide 


He had attended to the education of each as a 


for themselves 
sacred duty, and if the subject of this notice was early suffered to 
bestow on music unusual attention, the accomplishment was subse- 
quently cultivated in the hours of repose from other studies ; from 
the earnestness with which he pursued it, we may doubt if it became 
a relaxation ; but the boy throve ; his hours were filled ; his energies 
strengthened and none of the vices of idleness crept in here and 
there to rust a virtue 

The paternal estate was small and inconsiderable—the widow's 
heritage; her other sons were seattered over the old and new world 
in pursuit of fortune ; each, when his time came, had resolutely bid 
his mother adieu and grasped the wander-stabe ; and when Daniel 
numbered fourteen years, it became his turn to choose a calling 
To his musical attainments he united the thorough education of all 


the well-born youth of Germany, whose minds are not tutored and 
shaped to a certain measure and mould, but in whom tastes and 
inclinations are unfolded not repressed, and the nature of each is en- 


} While at school he had also displayed 


couraged to develop itself 


remarkable mathematical talent, and could readily compute very 


intricate questions ; indeed, he was attached to such speculations 
in all his after life 
When the decisive 


wish to make music his profession 


day arrived, Damel declared it his ardent 
In reflecting upon his position 
heart for the 
Be- 


spirit for un- 


bis mmd had not been idle, and he felt im his that, 


calling of his predilection, he could endure and labour much 


sides experienemg all the repugnance of a sensitive 


eongenial pursuits, he was inspired with that fervent hope in art, 
which none can know save its votaries , they who look upon it ae the 
ot the if mas 


oracle of another world, and who emulate the lives ore 


ters, the inventors of the mpenshable. But the times were troublous 


With its political equilibrium Europe had lost that stability in com- 
meretal affairs which patient Germany had once believed to be im- 


re was still clonded, the sky 


The atmosph portentous, 





movable 
and young Schlesinger’s mother and brothers, apprehensive lest the 


musician's should prove a precarious existence, dissuaded him from 


his choree, and besought him to select some less hazardous vocation 
“jf j 


secure 


In the face of these obstacles Daniel's choree was soon made 


become a merchant,” said he, “and am fortunate, | may 


enough to retire before it is yet too late to give myself up to music 
days.” So he t 


} 
wm ardent st 


the remainder of my chose the counting-house 


Vam expectation! rit equally hopeful and 


Like many 
atlectionate, the poor boy, relying upon the sagacity of those who 
loved but were unequal to direct him, relinquished the load-star to- 
wards which his aspirations looked, to follow the dim torch that 


guided duller spirits through the gloom of life. Like many a ehild 





of genius, as much as he trusted in others’ wisdom, he lacked eonti- 
dence in his own ; and, like them, alas! discovered the errour, late, 
still in time to show, by what lus energy enabled him to accomplish, 
under painful disadvantages, how much he mht have achieved 
had he been left to his own promptings 

In 1814, he accordingly became a clerk in the extensive bank- 
ing and commission house of Herr Robinow, of Hamburgh, and, as 
the biographers of remarkable men are wont to express it, * entered 


And the 


How rough ts that first contact with men 


with ardour upon the duties of his new vocation.’ for 


artist, what a vocation ' 
in business—armed to the teeth with the mail and spikes of their 
own interests—fiercely and roughly encountering vou at every cor- 
ner—callous to the finer sensthilities, and as unconscious as the tron 
they are mailed m, of the wounds and bruises they may inflict! If 
we marvel sometimes et the weight and size of the armour shown us 


in London and Dresden and Vienna, as the war habiliments of 
knights of ancient days, still more meredible to them, could thev 
rise from their ashes, would appear the moral arms and armour of 
the gigantic pigmies of our time. The hearts which beat with no- 
bleness beneath their massive hauberks, and were alive to the kind- 
lier affections, would shrink from the indifference and sang frond, 
defence and 


the keen avarice and selfish ambition, which are the 


weapons of the men of this day As they exercised the bones and 
muscles of the body, so would we often seem to practise those of 
the mind, that they may subserve passions and interests as unwor- 
thy as the knightly ambition was noble and single-hearted. In the 
days of chivalry the minstrel’s place was the banquet hall, the tape- 
stried chamber. In the nineteenth century the ceaseless battle of in- 
terests has been the destined field of many like him we are lamenting 


With that earnest singleness of purpose which he had brought to || 


bear upon whatever he had essayed todo, Daniel Schlesinger devoted 
himself during four years to the drudgery of the bureau. His duties 
there frequently detained him until midnight, after which, on his re- 
turn home, he would often sit at the piano for hours, unconscious of 
the winter's cold or of the summer's heat and exhaustion. In truth, 
he was sometimes whole weeks without any other opportunity of 


Where 


would have been damped by such obstacles, his ardour acquired 


cultivating the art he loved the enthusiasm of many 


fresh intensity with each new act of energy Like all men of firm 
purpose, who, in presence of hindrances of every kind, undeviatingly 
pursue a cherished ohject—the scholar his book, the painter his 
ideal, the savant his problem, the philosopher his bubble—our young 
virtuoso suffered no opportunity to pass of heightening or perfect- 
ing his musical taste and skill 

We have already mentioned that his brothers were following in 
different countries, at home and abroad, the profession Daniel had 
One of Thomas, 


lad 


finished, and he sought a more active field for ente rprise, It occurre d 


them was well established in St 


the 


embarked in 


ind, when the elementary commercial education of was 


that his brother's prosperous condition might enable him to ad- 


vanee his views He accordingly embarked for St. Thomas in 
1819. In this island he was welcomed by the relative who had at- 
tracted him thither, and his hope of a re lease from business at no 


remote day brightened as he saw before him that prospect of 


speedier accumulation which, at a greater risk of life, proportionate 


inerease’ of profits hold out im southern climes It was here that he 


was doomed to encounter his second disappointment. The ¢limat« 


of the island threatened to try his constitution so severely as to 
force him, in self-preservation, to return to Europe in the year fol- 


lowing. The blind goddess is not propitious to the children of art 


Conscious that they are oitte d with resources beyond her re ach, she 
instinctively to bestow her { 


seems in ypustice, and, as it were, ivours 


upon such of the candidates for them as are unsusceptible of any 


other enjoyment 
After reaching his native shores, young Damel appears to have 


remained several months without employment In this mterval it 


may be imagined his fingers were not idle, and he returned to music, 


as to a beloved mistress, with all the ardour engendered by a long 
separation Sefore his trip to the West Indies, the British metro- 
polis had prese nted itself as an advantageous market for the youth, 


the mdustry and the ability which, as a skilful accountant, he had to 
offer, and several letters upon the subject had passed between hin 
and the brother, from whose correspondence we have already made 
an extract. Anxious to obtam some profitable occupation he turned 


his steps towards England, and we find him in Manchester at the 


close of 1820, and in London at the opening of the new year. Hk 
lived here with a brother, who occupied a responsible post in an im- 
portant house, and who shared with Daniel his moderate meom 


While waiting the turning up of employment the latter naturally 
mingled with his countrymen, who, as fervent lovers of music, were 


charmed with his talent, and sought to gratify his desire of beimg 


rtists and amateurs of the capital 





brought in contact with the ar 


It was about this time that an incident oceurred which, as often 


befalls those setting out on life's yournev, changed the whole cur- 
rent of his existence by giving it a new direction. He was in- 


night to a frend’s house It was an unceremonious re- 


vited one 


union; some came there to contribute to the amusement and others 


to enjoy it. In the course of the evening Mr. Schlesinger was mvited 
to play some variations of Ries’s, which he sat down to the piano 
and performed in his usual unpretending manner. Fancy his surprise 
when the master of the house introduced hin to the author; and his 
pleasure at hearing Ferdinand Ries, who had stood behind him, 


warmly commend his skill and good taste. The latter was, on his 


side, not a little astonished to learn that so skilful an interpreter of 


his music was but an amateur, and advocated his immediate adop- 


tion of mustie as a profession with such persuasive eloquence, thi 


he left the room, the counting-house was for ever banished 


from the thoughts of the 


before 


tuoso, who resolved to devote 





young 
himself heneeforth to that art which, besides happiness, promised 


him glory 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 


GAMBLING ABROAD. 


Bewnazer, of Freseati notoriety, is the present lessee of the gam- 
laid 


in enlarging and decorating the 


bling-tables at Baden-Baden ; he has out a large sum (two 
hundred and fifty thousand franes,) 
assembly-rooms, but up to the present moment the prospect of re- 


muneration Is net promising ; mn faet, the play-tables would be com- 
pletely deserted were it not for the ex-elector of Hesse and some 
old stagers from Paris, amongst whom are the agent de change, 
who lost a large sum in the last days of Freseati, and Monsieur M., 
from Marseilles, who never stakes less than a roleau, fifty napoleons 
The full season does not commence until July; up to this time 
every one complains that Baden 1s horribly stupid, and the de- 
partures are more Baden will not be 
as fashionable a watering-place as it has been; but the beauty of 


numerous than the arrivals 





rges a 
the hotels, will always induce a number of strangers to visit 1. An 
Enghshman, who rejoices in the rare name of Smith, has taken a 
gives suppers to young men who are sup- 
Atter supper cards are 


the surrounding country, the good living, and moderate ¢ 


house for the season ; he 
posed to possess more money than wit 
introduced ; and a few evenings since a young Spaniard was a 
loser to the amount of fiftv-two thousand francs, of Mr 
Smith was a winner of fifteen thousand franes, a Mr. Tobin, an old 
acquaintance of Sir Vincent Cotton, tifteen thousand franes, and a 
Frenchman, M. Bomberd, twenty-two thousand franes. The con- 
federates have, however, only pocketed ninety napoleons in cash 
The young Spaniard gave bills on his guardian, the Spanish Am- 
bassador at Paris. The ambassador refused to pay the drafts, as 
the young man is a minor—thus rests the matter. 


which 


a THE POET'S WIFE. 


As by his lonely hearth he sat, 
The shadow of a welcome dream 
Pass'd o'er his harp—disconsolate 
His home did seem— 
And the sweet vision, faint and far. 
Rose on his fancy like a star 
* Let her be young, vet not a child, 
Whose light and inexperenced murth 
Is all too winged and too wild 
For sober earth— 
Too rainbow-like such mirth appears 
And fades away in misty tears 
* Let youth's fresh rose still gently bloom 
Upon her smooth and downy cheek— 
Yet let 
But soft and meek, 
| some sorrow she hath known, 


a shadow, not of gloom, 





ch not a sorrow of her own 


*And let her eves be of the gray, 
The soft gray of the brooding dove, 


Full of the sweet and tender ray 
Of modest love 








For fonder shows that dreamy hue 


han lustrous black or glorious blue 





* Let her be full of quiet grace, 

No sparkling wit with sudden glow 
Bright‘nmg her purely chisell'd face 
\ ! pl icid brow 4 
Not radiant to the 
A creature 





s/ranger’s eve— 
easily pass‘d by ; 


} 


* Bat who, onee seen, with untold power 


For ever haunts the yearning heart, 
Raised from the crowd that self-same hou 
To dwell apart, 


All sated and enshrined to be 


The idol of a memory ! 
* And oh! let Mary be her name— 
It ith a sweet and gentle sound, 


ir to tare 


At wi 
} 


Come crowdme round, 


eh no glories de 
ed j 
Bot which the dreaming heart becutles 


With holy thoughts and household siniles ; 


* With peaceful meetings, weleomes kind, 
And love, 

And cushy vy intercourse ot 
Phrough taithful vears 

Oh’ dre 


the same im jov ar d tears, 
mind 
} } 


in of something half divme, 


Be real—be mortal, and be mine 


RAILROAD TRAVELLING. 


The poetry of travellu ris gone —the romance of road-sict 
venture is at anend: im vain will the modern novelist atte 
dist uish his herome in the passing train—torms and faces y 
by lke the mingled colours on a schoolboy'’s whipping-top— 
amalcamated mass of hues which the rapid motion seems to ( 





Into one Elopements mav now be made im safety, if the 

can only secure the first train; asthmatieal old guardians ¢ ey 
ive chase w rapidity with which the vehicles move will prev 
the short-winded trom breathing . no bemeg overtaken by brot 

duclline and chia t + horses and separate rooms are at an em 

our light literature must now become woven with steam—our | 


tarise from blow-ups, and love be made over brok 


wiule here the novelist will have to record the falling 
tunnel, the only chance left “for a towch at the sublime 


dents mus 


legs 


ila 


glove fall from the coach, there was an open 


Phe good old days of chance courtship have vanished 
happened to let 


I 
gallant to | 





tor some p otf and return it with a cood grace B 


now there ts no stopping ; one might as we ll eall upon the w 


s fiery dragon : 







tipon tlhe rto cheek the speed of h 





1 ean do to make him hear with his shrill 





much as the gu 4 hist 
ere one ean say, * my hat’s blown off,” we have shot a mile a 
and the conductor mourns the accident at the next station 
there is no lack of sympathy at the distance of thirty miles. 1 
tables within the carriages are hike those which held the feasts 
the enchanters : whatever ts laid upon them less weighty t! 


brick, is whisked away by a viewless spirit, and carried you w 


whither Wo be unto the wight that lavet! 


handkerchief, or umbrella—that unlooseneth his pocket-book 


spread out his letters, for they will be ven as @ prey unt 


winds, unless he carrieth his own curtaiming, or is rich enoug 


those gloomy 
1 darkemn 


You are 


Then there are 





travel in a first-« 


ir grim portals to receive us, an¢ r ar 





nels opening t 


us hke the 





1 . hod loath ‘reed 1 
vahiey and shadow of death lomersed Ww 


the bowels of a black eavern—the groaning monster which has b 
vou away utters his most hellish moans in the darkness—flakes 
tire here and there flutter along the low-browed vault—the ear 


seems rocking beneath, while one dull, prolonged echo throws | 





the continued clatter Perchance a solitary lamp ts 








roof of your carriage, and the sickly yellow light fall 
face of some wrinkled old man who has closed his eves fron 
All beside is dark—nothing is visible but that hideous face im t! 


like a fiend; vou cannot s 
the darkness, and 


bandit 


At first he ay ye 
him from the lakes of red fire, 
By degrees he bec 


distance irs 


the bellowing 


the monster mes a you have st 





just such a face in the caverns in Salvator Rosa’s pictures ; 
he is dead—his face grows sharp and thin in the yellow | - 


ton hw 


eek 





the 


wind of heaven upon vour ¢ 


eves move not under the lurid gleam—vou are in 
By-and-by vou feel the 


the daylight breaks in upen vou, and vou are again rolling betwe 


him! 


upheaved banks, or on the brown backs of massv arches—t g 
the flakes of soot from your face, or writhing under some sharp pe™ 
ticle which has chosen your eve for an abiding-place : you seem # 


¢ her 


if racing against the wind, and that, out of sheer vexation ¢ g 
beaten, it blows with all its might, as if it would lift the heavy tr 
from the ground 

—The Bunker Hill Aurora says — 
too busy to look at his bill—it sho** 


A GOOD HIT AT SOMEBODY 
* We admire to have a man 
that he means to pay it as soon as he gets time 


1 down his gloves 











anced to ke 


eniv a laroe 
and her boys 

upils Would 
and all that ¢ 
tund the table 

But the be: 
place, and w 








‘ad her bovs and girls was unspeakable 


and all that cou 
tund the tables and benches 
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MORALS OF HANGING. 


annexed startling and terrible extract,” says the American, 
published by the Commercial from the Albany Daily, under 
id of * Morals of hanging,’ and with the remark that it * bears 
harder against punishment by death than a whole acre of homily.’ 











been headed—Morals of 


against pun- 


Not so—the piece, to be yust, should have 





Executions ; and the testumony it bears is 














. nt by death, which we he to be ind pensable for the crime 
‘ sheddimg of blood, but nst making that a spectacle and 
show, which should be a solemn admonition, and a feartal but cer- 
enalty ‘The laws of the state of New-York have pre senbed 
true course in this matter. Ile who maliciously takes lite, 1s by 
, condemned to lose his own—not in the public gaze, nor be- 
spectators, (where he may be buoyed up to play a part,) but 
m the narrow enclosure of the prison ills, and with none to 
k but the ste ‘ rs of justice, : the self-denyving m- 
ser of the cross, who abandons not, till the final moment, the 
d the attempt to induce penitence, however late.” 
[uk JUDGE AND THE HaNGMaNn.—Dhid vour lordship never at- 
a he time at Old Bailey! If not, pray tavour me with 
but staving im the street, amnd 


for you and the 





Wora 
zest if vou come when I have 
vy vourself. Will the fluttering 


. produce a 








ister rail um to wateh the 
i—good, bad and aifferent 
ed majesty of the law You 
gor tee uw hear 
tre vith fleree ¢ ses 
y 2 14s Is of an natura 
sts on the dead, that they 








an your i 1 journe | 

ats 1 good py ind a ria ce \ 1 every il uy 
es many ‘ S into sav ‘ “ers, fit tor " ‘ 

\ few vears >] was called t of tow to " tle hoy 











» had been convicted of kidlmg wih malice aforeth 1 
y e must ive been in the habit ol aor to exer ons Ten 
s 1 « tod e in the | creature's “ul That was 
‘ ves ‘ eve indled im the way ot « b 
ss nd a be le d he was, too, as v« have seen by tt 
rs, with a straight nose, large blue eyes, and golden hair. | 
e no heart, no feelings; who has in our calling But those 
r¢ vw to see me strangle that tender voungster, have hearts 
t gs as we once had. /lare !—no—had; tor what they saw 
shit to mané s 1us your servan or fis miaste 
I Vv saw str ’ gd, tainti m to the ws s 
th cheek of the « » of wood ashes « lite mbs tremb- 
ind his bosom heaving sigh after sigh, as if the body and soul 
parting without tnv heip 
lus was a downright murder; for there was scarce any lie to 
of him W hie l gan to pull the over tis baby tace, 
ressed hus small hands together, [his arms, you know, were 
1 fast to his body.) and he gave me a beseechimg look, yust as 
will heck a butcher's hand But cattle do not speak; this 
ature muttered, * Pray, sir, don’t hurt me * Mv dear,” an- 


vered I, ** voushould have spoken tomy master; monly a journev- 























and must do as I'm ind ‘This made him erv, which seemed 
eve an, and I do think I should have ened myself of I had 
eard shouts from e crowd * Poor lamb! shame ! mh 
Quick she * Ready,” said I. The reverend 
k—the drop fell—one kick—and_ he 
the Chistian people of 
ind 
rhe crowd d rsed ; some swearing, some weeping with pas- 
e exclamat = st e sw ring as i hell had broke louse 
laughing v hev crackec *kouard yokes on vou and 
i the parson and the dangling corpse Thev had come fi 
sieht. they would have come to see an angel murdered.) They 
»eet drunk with strong excitement ; they went back 
ind vu t ( much ‘Thev had came to riot 1 
sessions of { and pity ey went back, some 1a tever ot 
some f 1 Ww ifc, some fh d m heart ec me or 
SUNK uo 1 t own respect re Oo make | ’ t 
1} al, ¢ } ‘ Vv the decent show mai more fit tha 
{ s © pm nd the hangman 
( s' w , to 6 ithe hearts of the neo 
= make them ver 4 to vive them a tee rol res 
thems ( ao ~ y show! them asi hike this 











T ( rnal o 4 traveller lately returned trom Ni rth 

1 to Paris, contains the following story. In New-Hamy 

the northern | s of the United States, a peculiar 

s 4 s fuund, | A in co small m siz dl in 

ola ye ca These animals live « wild 

its, a ( iat or the lesser Wnais, CX 

g when pressed | rer, in the verv severe winters Om 

s10on, some Vyars aco, a bov tound a verv voung ir-pun 

Lake Wim d it heme with him. ht wan fea 

t “) t ‘ ot ! hi na noe ‘ s 

easado Every ¢ s vouthtul tor had to go to a school 

. distance g Ss. the ir carne ‘ ¥ com- 

\ we the « o Jars were shy of the « s a 

‘ f cir reg lar pl feliow } 

a ‘ t tle store of provistons whin 

yt ' Vs sus ce 1 sina “ars Atte vo 

ims ol « z owever, car w cered to the woods, am 
nt “ r Vas hae t 1, but in vain 

Pour succes Vears pas ! ina the interval changes 

‘ . > i ‘ to An old d rine had Suc 

‘ und a new generation of pupils had 

= t er enes. One verv cold winter day 

while ¢ on - stress was busv with r humble lessons. a bov 

anced to leave the door half open on s re-entrance, and sud- 

*nlv a large bear walked in ‘The consternation of the old lady 


Both schoolmistress and 


vecn * 





, oe , 
“Ps Would i 1 have road but the boar was im the pat. 





} ] 4 +? 
done was to flv as far as possible, and hide be- 











nobody 


But the bear trouble 
place, 





He walked quietly up to the fire- 


nd warmed himself. exhibiting much satisfaction in his coun- 








tenance during the process 

an hour, and then walked up to the wall where the provender | 
and baskets of the pupils were suspended 
feet, he then took hold of these 
' 


fruit, and other eatables the 
schoolmistress’s desk, 
tinding it 


alter a few mimute’s stay betore 


them, and made free with the bread, 
He next tried th 


little provisions usually were; but 


contained where s 
ftirmiv shut, he we 


up again to the fire, and, 








walked hunself tinally out by the wav he came 

As soon as the schoolmustress and her pupus nl « 
move, the alarm was giver e neighbours Several vy 
unmediately started after t 4 ind, @s its track Was ‘ 
visible in the s they soon came up with it, and Killed I 
it Was, that, by certain marks upon its Skin, some Of Its p ‘ 





cognized ma the poor no encmy, ty lo \ 
recent scliool-days vret was fe death 
ture It was like killing a hun friend ver than av 


HAZARDOUS SEA ADVENTURES. 
Iron stean t at New-York, from | 


° ] ' P 
The arrival oi f \ 











don, has called up many remimiscences of f er vovages ¢ 
ore at deep, periormed by cratts of a similar size 

A trend relates us a more d r and perilous vova 
any We have yet s 1 nie ole imi which we ire s 1 
eclipse a yvve ULTON 

An American s s escape d ( ir f 
British prison-ship ! \ th ( 
Anh Ope is a dis ‘ 
dred le 

bh ston, So if i. Ww ‘ i 
tured Vixen t _ 
Was th He « ea I ‘ 
con s \ pocket « iss 
some | ! it “ \ 
prison-s i was to be used heus ot . 
tor bal July, IS13, 1 ‘ sc Was 

door J vea iory ‘ i t \ 
tion, t ‘ lu 9 t 
faded hur {he could not be 1 ced to . his fate wt 
iis Inoere res e« i ‘ n © little rat iS ly t e 

ouga s indoned, ce iT {to make the attempt 
sWam to the boat, which was towing astern, got 
the paniter and dritted some distanee, then ma lf \ 
gima, where he arrived on the third of August, landimg on the 
ten miles to the southward of Cane Hen: wit eon e cay 
it st Ile went overland to Norfolk, where the boat was s 
his benefit. He was soon after ap ed master’s-imate the navy 
as a reward his d 

Much is been said, and su . and writte the vo | 
glish sailor who was found making his escape f 1a Fren 
mma tub; and who, bemg brought before Napoleon is ma 
mously liberated and sent home by that reat man, W 

rewarded the darmg bravery of th " I . 
has established this eve tthe expense of ta Phe y 
Is TEPrest ited as attempting to cross t t sh ¢ 
Joulogne, im his tub His endeavour to drift out with 
tide to the British squadron, then t lockading the French « t, an 


Within two or three miles of the shor 


The suc esstul exploit ot the Am ~ t ‘ s t 
the shade, as well as the litle n steamboat’s t | 
other caring adventures in tiny ¢ ts on e oct 
mimiscences have broucht out smece the Robert Stock « 


CLASSICAL EXAGGERATIONS. 




















Some of the scenes in the kingdom of N s, of which \ 
mm his -Eneil., makes so much, are thus desenbed, mn the ‘ 
soberness and davlight. by a late visite The Lax oe Lake 
now a paltry pool, scarcely equal to a mille d Lake Ave 
has lost its woods, and < despoiled of the deep gloom and brood 
vapours which made it a tit outwork of \ s hell As a miotte 
ol course, I visited the cavern by which x was is sipposed t iv 
passed to the nether world It is a straight t el, ten 
cut artificially in the fa, pass thro t narrow rid two 
tore fur! ys i) ' ad near About one ' 
rds from e farther end. a ver vg \ An 
! i; a seends rar] ad tee ann ts \ 
toa lot we rt As this on tto be the rove Styx. I , 
tor Charon, and kept my ears open to catch the growl of erus 
a t saricks Of unquiet ghosts ! suriy boat? ! ever 
secmus to ive retired @ ses cx ett the charyc i the f 
three or tour of ss S, a Trace Is ly msQay vare 
savages. ‘The Styx, too, has s the tate of ther subl 
nary rivers, having vn sos ¥ that the ¢ sromides or Pitz 
charons have laid aside the bark, and carry disembodied sy 
across on their shoulders Vhe esscd me much to n ‘ 
journey ; but not beim guard spells like .Eneas \ 
ome doubts whether the Fitz s were a race to t 
waters oO! | re sed Ohne AOCVe t 
md ret ed . After } n { 
ibout half a ed to the wr Ww \ 
wo ve ean A ae / 
Mortuum, at but its ' 
' } lal i rs 1 im 
Phe rrotto ia went tt cl, two . 

‘ 1 i ’ ind broad enough to serve 
highwa sa i i ’ tcres ‘ ect Ir Was 1 
t ‘ tants, bet ee ‘ ‘ of Re story 
Bair ts a be ’ I spo t the j o of be . 
vould not aflord room f r dug some Villas 

Among other appropriations of the late Enghsh journals. we fir 
the tlollowimy version of a4 New-York pun 


A SINGULAR FACT 


Tf the creat Mr. Burford, of famed Leicester-square 
Shonle lose the fine pamtimnes that please us all ther 
An Orphan he'd be, and T'll prove it * comme ca,” 
For ‘tis plain, that he'd have not a Pa-nor-a-Ma 


Her majesty has been graciously pleased to confer on Mary Ba- 
nim, the only living child of John Banim, the author of * Tales of 
the O'Hara Family,” a pension for all the purposes of her education 





He remained thus about a quarter of 





Standing on his hind 


successively, pu s paws mm 





THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


THE WORLD'S KNAVERIE 


Sette forth wn homlie verse, by nclius May. from The Seven Stars of Witte,” 
n 1047 
\ m the the work 
}) “ ‘ ‘ an 
And w iw an 
( 


i . 
i ‘ , 
| 8 ‘ 
He is 
I \ ‘ \ ‘ 
| : of yout 
W hae shares ke and beak 
\ di f the sugar 


i 1 oss 
\ Kk, 8 v curs 
\ ‘ evil state 
bs ‘ ed man’s ts worse 
The v\ his desk 
(iood lawe will promise the 
| til thy ve t prow 
Is viven tf ie 
I tha 1 owe 
lhow w ‘ tec a 
Aral vy. mw « rite t 
| ! thy « ‘ 
l oldsn ia thy pewelle 
\ ‘ i knavesh se 
\ ' olw ' 
It s 
bhy « ‘ t 
Prom ‘ om the 
While tish | \ 
\ ‘ eile 
Vhe v ’ y P P 
Src ru lp d-faces 
| © weare te hos « 
Are ‘ ste 
Ala ns ‘ 
{) i vé ‘ ‘ 
Vu ‘ honest i 
"| < tm thew 
Northe, s ea u 
\M ould ma ia ‘ 
\ ' ‘ ‘ 
\ ‘ ' 
\r l mw ‘ ‘ 
] ‘ ene 
lL) ‘ ‘ 
i y - 
| v« t ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ \ 
ri mo ‘ t reuse ¢ jere 
. bart ‘ s af we are sseasedl ¢ 
Thee ‘ source of «¢ m cs ret of ‘ t ‘ 
‘ } 1 Wie is 1 tie prose t ‘ rdloss 
» the e. 4 ny e s mano e. 
1 ! t i ‘ 
i ve ve . 
a? t it . t ‘ ‘ ‘ 
ADVANTA s OF \ ‘ ‘ 
{ ve i mca t ! ect | ‘ ! the 
‘ sa = té tw wthe s By occas i t nel 
eulents it be s ) was "8 remembrance flats 
il . iva lt! ! wit vit st eacing, 
‘ aru at el t thet ul i nut | 
« st * | is 4 | I to ter lo yoaurds 
{ owledve, a t ke . v to le em most ful to mar 
kine \ man of vast reading, without « versa or 
‘ lives only t “ 


PERSONS NOT LIKELY TO SERVE Vo 


There are six sorts of persons, at whose hands you need not ex 
. sordid and narrow-minded, think of nobody 
busy have not treme to think of vou ; the 


t k ndness — I he 





pe 
but ther noble selves ; the 
overgrown rich man, is above minding any one who needs his assis 
ance ; the poor and unhappy, has neither spirit nor ability ; 


natured fool, however willing, is not capable of serving vou 


the goud- 
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Tue following ingenious parody upon Southey’s “ Falls ef Lo- 
dore,” published in the last number of the Murror, is from the pen 
of one of our most esteemed lady correspondents 


SUFFICIENT REASONS FOR 
BANISHING THE POULTRY FROM LINLITHGOW. 


Why banish the poultry away from the door’ 
, Because they come scratching, 
And cackling and snatching, 
And strutting and fighting, 
In such things delighting, 
They hasten along, conflicting and strong ; 
Now squalling and raging, 
As if a war waging, 
The borders and hot-beds among 
Flying and creeping, 
Dodging and peeping, 
Swelling and darting, 
Closing and parting, 
Springing and spurring, 
Winging and whirring, 
Wounding and bounding, 
Pipping and kipping, 
And feathering and gathering, al! over the ground 
Now swelling and cresting, 
And each other breasting, 
And shattering and deafening the ear with the sound 
Some quiet, some riot, 
Some eager and meagre, 
And fattening and battening, 
And worming and squirming, 
And growing and crowing, 
And choking and soaking, 
And warming and storming, 
And nestling and wrestling, 
And robbing and bobbing, 
And stooping and grouping, 
And tripping and dipping, 
And duckmg and clucking,. 
And wandering and gandering, 
And nesting and breasting, 
And watching and hatching, 
And picking and chicking, 
And bracing and racing, 
And spymg and lying, 
And woomg and cooing, 
And serambling and rambling, 
And jolting and moulting, 
And missing and hissing, 
And quacking and clacking, 
And shivering and quivering, 
And mating and hating, 
And ruffling and scuffling, 
And shaking and raking and quaking, 
And hopping and slopping and stopping, 
And quailing and ailing and failing, 
And addling and straddling and waddling, 
And fluttering and sputtering and guttermg, 
And running and stunning and sunning, 
And laming and maiming and gaming, 
And laying and playing and staying, 
And winking and blinking and drinking, 
And spying and eyeing and flying, 
And braving and craving and laving, 
And carrying and harrowing and tarrying, 
And hurrying and skurrying and worrying 
And troubling and gobbling and squabbling, 
And wrangling and strangling and mangling and bangling, 
And filliag and spilling and billing and killing, 
And waking and aching and taking and breaking, 
And peermg and fearmg and nearing and rearmg, 
And warring and sparring and marring and jarring, 
And dripping and nipping and stripping and whipping, 
And dabbling and rabbling and serabbling and gabbling. 
And gaping and flapping and clapping and napping, 
And shpping and sipping and clipping and skipping, 
And fallmg and sprawling and crawling and brawling, 
And so never ending, 
But riving and rending, 
Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending, 
All at once and all o'er, 
With a screaming uproar, 
And so they were banished away from the door 





FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


THEATRES AND THEATRICALS, 
Ticatres —Ferocious performances —Madam Vestris— Braham—Power— 
Quadrupeds—Covent Garden— Decline of theatres —Opera 
‘Tuere is nothing so appalling in London at present as a ** dead 


wall’ The reason why? It is covered with play-bills! 


“ Horrour on horrour's head accumulate , 


appears at present to be the motto of the play-wnghts. And these 
horrours are effected by simply sanguinary means—sheer ferocity 
No supernatural agency is at present invoked. Devils, demons, 
and red flame are at a discount, and sylphs, nymphs, and fairies, 


are looked upon as mere matters of moonshine. ‘The titles of the 


pieces run after this fashion :-—* The Deserted Mill '"—* The Ex-' 


ecutioner of Madrid '!"—* The Birthright Curse'’ But this is the 
mildest type in the present bloodthirsty stage of dramatic litera- 
ture 

vine | 


“or’—a second title.) “The Doomed House! or, Parricide’s 
Return! !" and the “Man of Blood! or, the Spirit of Revenge 


Now here is a precious 


These be literal copies from the walls 
fund of amusement for the nervous and hypochondriacals ; delight- 
ful pieces for those who live in lonely places, out of the reach of 
the police and gaslights 


What think you of “The Bear-hunters, or the Fatal Ra-_ 
(The piece always deepens in atrocity when there is an! 


The consequences of such a diabolical state of things is what 
might naturally have been expected. All the pot-boys cry out— 
“Ah! by heavens!” and many of the actors at the minor theatres, 
where these horrours are perpetrated, ill-use their wives shamefully. 

As a slight set-off against those slaughterous, ruffianly, and red- 
paint affairs, we have Madam Vestris’s pleasant performances at the 
Olympic, where the company is always good, the management dex- 
terous, and the pieces slight, showy, and superficial. 

By the way, it appears you did not relish Madam Vestris 
is this much to be wondered at—you expected too much. Madam 
Vestris, though not without many points of attraction still. is ad- 
mired here a good deal now, because she has been admured a good 
Admiration has become, as it were, a sort of habit, 


deal formerly 
and her claims upon the public are as much grounded upon plea- 
sant reminiscences of the past, as upon present exertions. The 
case was different with you. From year to year you had heard of 
Madam Vestris, and still from year to year “ your wonder grew,” 
and your expectations increased. In the meanwhile time was steal- 
Madam Vestris grew not younger, nor more arch or viva- 
It was a hazardous and 


ing on 
cious. In her wane she paid you a visit 


ill-advised experiment ; but she, the petted favourite of a London 


audience, would not dream, I suppose, of being coldly received by 
any other. But then, appearing before the playgoers of New-York 
was not like appearing before the audience of an English provincial 
town. For years you have been familiarized with good acting, and 
used to the best efforts of the best that this country could send in 
You never had 


every department, opera and comedy excepted 
Braham ; and what is more than a dozen Brahams, you never had 
Liston ! 
Hebe, a Psyche, or some other goddess swun on to the stage, and 


on walked a still good-looking, but middle-aged woman ! 


But to return to Vestris—you expected to have seen a 


“Oh, what a falling off was there '” 
And as a reaction of this kind always disposes people to under- 
praise as much as they were before inclined to overpraise, you, per- 
This I take to be the ra- 


haps, did rather undervalue Madam 
tionale of this momentous affair 


Perhaps there is not an actor or actress on the boards that has 
not a particular aversion to some particular town or other. Some 
| dislike treland in the lump, and some abhor Scotland, and rice rersa 
\) The reason of these violent likes and dislikes could easily be ren- 
dered sufficiently obvious (were it worth the while) by a slight inquiry 
as to how “ they were received” at such and such places, for this 
is the master-key to their likings and antipathies. Now doubtless 
Vestris and her husband will have a thorough * aversion” towards 


America, for which they will be prepared to render any reason but 


the true one; but, you are a great nation—meet the blow with 
fortitude! 
Pray do not lét poor Madam’s spleen disturb the peace of the 


Union! Let not the wagging of her woman's tongue make manly 
editors “ drunk with choler,” so that they must needs write para- 
graphs in “ King Cambyses’ vein.” Make not a national quarrel 
of it! 


You may also see it occasionally stated in the London papers 


that Braham is yet in his prime; that, notwithstanding his ad- 
vanced years, his voice has lost none of its power, and his style 


none of its vigour. Believe it not. It may truly be said of Braham, 
“The veteran lags superfluous on the stage.” 

Some of his efforts are almost pitiable. This ought not to be—it is 

discreditable to himself, and hurtful to the feelings of his real friends 

, and former admirers. But alas! 

know when to make their bow or curtsey and retire 


how few actors and actresses 


This ts ex- 


cusable in many cases, where a stern necessity compels them to | 


remain in spite of their better judgment ; but this excuse Braham 
cannot plead, as he has the reputadon of being immensely nich 
Perhaps he may even yet think proper to pay you a visit. If so, 
I prophecy the disappomtment will be much more intense than 
with regard to Madam Vestris 

I suppose Mr. Vestris—if the lady will not take his name, why 
not he take the lady's, if it is considered the better of the two— 
is writing a book about you. Doubtless you will never be able to 
hold up your heads after it 

That enemy to the blue devils, ‘T'vrone Power, is enlivening the 
visiters at the Haymarket with his genuine drollery and irresistible 
comic Irish sketches. It 1s quite certain that he is here at present, 
though if we take up a paper a week or two after, we will, pro- 
bably, read that he is performmg to overflowing houses in Cinem- 
nati! ‘This steam 1s literally anmibulating time and space, and 
making a lakelet of the Atlantic) We could scarcely keep a decent 
performer before, now they will all be off, * Over the waters, west- 
ward ho! 

But what do we want with decent performers—have we not 
plenty of animals. ‘The quadrupeds have fairly supplanted the bi- 
But even in the four-legged Thes- 
The noble horse and 
but their performances were 


peds on the London boards 
pians there has been a regular declension 
the sagacious elephant had their dav ; 
too intellectual to suit the taste of the times, and we took a car- 
nivorous turn. Lions, tigers, leopards and Van Amburgh reigned 
paramount, but they, too, have passed away, and now we have an 
assortment of dancing dogs and monkeys! We will not apostro- 
phize the shades of Shakspeare, Garrick, and so on, because that 
In the St 
James's Theatre—one of the most elegant theatres, by the wav, 


sort of work ts stale, but, really, this is very exquisite ! 


in London, and built at the fashionable part of the town, in order, it 
is supposed, to lure the aristocracy back to the once popular and now 


despised drama, we have nightly performances of dancing dogs | 
After , 


and monkeys !—* Goats and monkevs !"’ as Othello says 


Nor | 


| this, doubtless, the next stage will be the “ astonishing pig” and 
| the ** wonderful calf!” 

These are sad doings, but they are most true. I “ nothing er. 
tenuate, nor aught set down in malice.” Covent Garden, under Mg. 
cready’s management, is the only oasis in the dramatic deser: 
This house has been truly worthy of the name of a theatre—, 
place where you might quaff pure draughts of intellectual pleasure 
|, without any base alloy. Ribaldry, frivolity, quackery, pretension and 
other goodly ingredients of the modern stage have found no refug, 
or encouragement here. Never before was Shakspeare presented 
to the public in a way worthy of his immortal fame. Not only has 
every aid of scenery and costume which the most inventive fane, 


| 


| 


and correct taste could imagine or dictate, and the most unweared 
assiduity and liberal expenditure realize, been called in to give effec: 
to the bard's immortal fictions, but his mangled scenes have bee; 
restored, and the presumptuous interpolations of his emprorers rigor 
ously expunged. After a lapse of three centuries, a series of pure); 
Shaksperian dramas have been brought forward, and the result has 
proved irrefragably that, even as far as stage effect was concerned 
Shakspeare was a much better judge than the officious and self 
satisfied busy-bodies who mang'ed his noble works, and introduced 
base admixtures in order to suit their own narrow and most com. 
monplace notions. The way in which Hamlet, King Lear, Cono. 
lanus, The Tempest, Macbeth, and Othello have been got up, wil 
ever form an era in the history of the British stage 

But, ales! Covent Garden is the only solitary bright star twink 
ling in the dense gloom of the theatrical horizon, and after the close 
The 
probability is, that next year there will not be a decent place 


of the present season Macready retires from its management 


intellectual recreation in the metropolis, and actors of talent w 
have to go elsewhere, and leave the boards in possession of two anc 
four-legged performers of about equal ability 

Do you ask the cause of all this. It is to be found im the altere 
condition of society in nearly all its grades. The time has passe 
away when a new play would bring together all the beaux and belles 
and wits, and would-be wits, and fashionables of the town to en 
cize its merits; and when to have been absent and unable to give 
an opinion was a mark of extreme vandalism. Now, half the younger 
branches of the aristocracy have never seen even the standard plays 
performed, and perhaps scarcely know their names. The curtain nov 
rises before fashionable people sit down to dinner ; and Richard has 
lost his life and crown, and Othello’s great agonies are over, ere th 
dessert is removed. ‘The rich merchant has his suburban villa, av 
is off into the country, leaving smoke and Shakspeare behind « 
soon as the business of the day is over; and the grave citizen 
longer relaxes over the drolleries of the farce, but hastens to his 
club to settle the affairs of the nation. Added to this, there are w 
mense quantities of musical taverns who have concerts, where t 
mechanic sits and smokes his pipe, drinks his ale, and has as mu¢ 
contentment at a cheap rate as he cares about. Besides, former 
theatres were almost the only places of recreation, now every sf 
cies of amusement that the ingenuity of man can invent is held ow 


to attract attention and divide patronage 


These combined causes, aided by incessant political fermenta 
tions, have brought the theatres to the state in which they are e 
present. Still, in such an immense place as London, with all t 
drawbacks above alluded to, one or two good houses could be s 

ported, if properly managed. The young students of law and me: 
cine, and the strangers visitng the metropolis, would be almos 
sufficient to do this. Macready, it 1s understood, has no reason t 
complain of lack of patronage, but it is supposed the enacting oft 
principal characters and the duties of management are too mu 


for him 


Pauline Garcia, sister of the lamented Malibran, made her de! 


at the Opera some time since. She was enthusiastically weleom 

at first on her sister's account, and a good deal applauded before tr 
+ close on her own. She was very nervous and embarrassed, a 
could not, of course, give full scope to her powers, but she promis 
well. The company at the Opera House is at present tolera 
strong, comprising the well-known names of Tamburini, Ru 
ivanhoff, Tati, Lablache, Giulia Grisi, and Persiani 

This expensive establishment is another formidable opponent 
the theatres ; because fashionable people, though one half of th 
may have an ear like Hotspur’s, must needs die away in raptures 


the Opera. How should they show their taste else ! 





ORIGINAL TALES, 


i! QUITE A PRETTY PROPERTY. 
BY HENRY STANHOPE LEE 


(Concluded from our last.) 


CHAPTER VIII 


Watch shows that, though mammes are sometimes unreasonable, misses ert * 
always untrue. Fashion not a petrifier—nor women a weathercock 


; 


Scenes are disagreeable. Love scenes are particularly disazt 


able to all but the parties mmmediately interested I droppec ' 


curtain on the last tableau, therefore, with all possible despats 


Yet it was a remarkable scene ; the more so that it was of act 


occurrence. No less so is the scene that follows 
Mrs. Million did not interrupt the féte-a-tefe. It was most 
cious, In her opimon, to leave the whole matter to the good * 
of her daughter. Harry is gone, therefore, when mamma co! 
|; sweeping in, with all the dowager  stateliness of flesh and | 
Mary prepares for an explosion 


* Well, my child, ] suppose that you have brought this silly atk 
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toanend. You know that I never approved your engagement with | Ihave given you. Follow it, and you will have no reason to re- | powers. She looked at the movements of a small group of automa 


Mr. Singleton, and his recent imprudence has placed the possibility 
of his connexion with our family quite out of the question.” 

Now, in ordinary cases, where an interview is commenced by 
mamma in this very decided and peremptory manner, | would bet 
two to one on the old lady 

Mary was sitting upon the same ottoman where we introduced 
her to our readers, and where she had first listened to the maternal 
eulogy on the young man with a “very pretty property.” Her 
heart ‘throbbed a little, and her cheek flushed. as she thought of the 
coming conflict with an authority which she had always reverenced ; 
put her purpose never faltered for a moment 

«You must remember, Mary, that I have always objected to Mr 
Singleton’s attentions, chiefly because he differs from us in religion 
He is an Unitarian: you and your family have always been educated 
in the Episcopalian worship.” 

If he had been a heathen, thought Mary, mamma would never 
have very obstinately objected to him on that account; but she said 
nothing, and hung down her head 

“ Besides, Mary, he is, to the last degree, thoughtless and impro- 
vident. Can I trust the happiness of my daughter in the hands of 
a gambler and spendthrift !”’ 

The imputation touched Mary to the quick. ‘ Improvident he 
may have been, mother, and guilty therefore, if improvidence be a 
Gambler he is not, unless the daily hazard of the mercan- 
The dupe of knaves I believe he has 


cnme 
tie world be gambling 
been; but even a censorious world has never coupled his name 
with dishonour. Prove to me that in any—the most trivial in- 
stance—he has stained his reputation, and, though it cost me my 
life, | would cast him from my heart.” 

“Fine speeches, truly, Miss Ming; and do you think that 7 will 
ever consent that any of the family of the Millions should unite 
herself with a beggar'” 

Mary started to her feet. Most unfilial was the aspect of that | 
curled lip, and the glance of that flashing eye An angry girl is 
certainly a very lovely object. Not a spoiled, pettish girl—not a 
uvenle termagant, whom years will mature into an indomitable | 
scold—not a noisy, raging, Vesuvian girl, who blazes up with unex- | 


pected and unaccountable passion ; all these are sufficiently odious, 


But a gentle and serene woman, self-respectful, sweet-tempere d, 


and not easily roused, in a sudden burst of proud and indignant 
anger is the most beautiful thing in creation A sea-fight, or a 
ship in a tempest, 1s nothing to it 


. 


« Beggar!" repeated the astonished girl; when, territied by her own 
sudden passion, and awed by the spirit of habitual obedience to an 
srrogant and self-willed mother, she sunk, half-fainting, at her feet 

“ No theatricals, here, Miss Minx. All this will do very well in 
stage-plays, and such nonsense, but it is not to be tolerated among 


Why, a 


moment ago, you struck up like a tragedy-queen—a perfect Lady 


people of sense I'll soon rid vou of such humours 


Macbeth ; and now you are going into hysterics Perhaps you 
could not do better than to make an engagement with Mr. Barry, 
to play the duinb-girl in Massaniello.” 


Mary rose, and condescended no reply. She was nerved to her 


} 


task by an impulse and a purpose not to be shaken by the idle 
* Ves, Miss Million,” resumed the mother, 


ray- 
ings even of a mother 
“Task you again, for the last tune, if vou have discarded, for ever, 
that profligate and beggar.” 

“If to be stripped of fortune, mother, is to be profligate, and to 
be thrown utterly upon his own talents and acquirements for sub- 
sistence is to be a beggar—then is Harry Singleton doth a beggar 
and a profligate ; but, such as he is, he is my affianced husband and 
your son.” 

‘No son of mine, Miss Million ; and unless you will break your 
mother’s heart, and destroy the peace and prospects of the family, 
no husband of yours.” 

“Hear me, mother, and once for all. You received Harry Sin- 
gleton into your family when he was accounted a young man of 
fortune, and when ambitious girls and mothers were competing for 
his hand.” 

Mamma took the remark as personal, but bit her lips and said 
nothing 

“ You encouraged his addresses to your daughter. You did not 


You 


entrust to his keeping that daughter's happiness 


frown when those addresses were accepted consented to 
Wherem is he 
less worthy now, than when i accepted his hand ’” 

* The old story, | suppose; love in a cottage—and all that! 
Mary Million, Mary Million, I thought you were a woman of more 
This is all very well in a romance, and you flatter vourself, 


sense 


no doubt, with the idea of figurmg lke ene of your novel ladies, 
who jump out of a three-story window to throw themselves into the 
arms of a beggar, and run the risk of breaking their necks to keep 
Stuff, Miss Milhon, the 


No well-behaved and well-educated young woman ever indulged in 


from breaking their hearts whole of it 


such tantrums as these.” 

* Mother, mother!” muttered Marv 
* Don't interrupt me, if you please. Here is a matter touching 
the peace of your mother and family, and you would not suffer me 


} 


to get a word in edgewavs. Haven't vou seen enough of vour ac- 


quaintances ruined by marrying beggars’ Do you really suppose 


that young ladies have nothing to do but consult their own fancy 
inahusband’ Do you imagine that eivilized people marry for 
iove, Miss Million’ 
grateful girl’ 
lad , 
ladies should marry than your mother 


Did I marry your dear father for love, you un- 


And will you pretend to know better how voung 


No, Miss Mil’ on—but I 


will not hear a word in reply. I will never consent to your forming 
this beggarly connexion. Reflect, coolly, miss, on the good advice 


| pent; but disobey my commands, and I discard you for ever.” 


|“ Did you ever see my old favourite, Mrs. Barnes, make an exit in 


la rage’ Mrs. Million’s was a fac simile 





CHAPTER IX 
A concluston, not a catastrophe 

What's to be done’ In France the lovers would have ordered 
charcoal, or thrown themselves into the Seine. In England they 
would have set mamma at defiance, and called a postchaise for 
Gretna Green. But in this country suicide is ungenteel, and the 
best writers on the domestic relations agree that an elopement is 
among the last of the improprieties 

Be that as it may 


Three years have elapsed. Shift the seene 


’ 


What have we here 
A pretty cottage this; with everything neat and green about it, 


again. Give another turn to the kaleidoscope 


and other signs of domesticity besides that little draperied cherub, 
which ts as much prettier than either of Greenough’s as flesh is pret- 
ter than marble. Curly locks and blue eves—pray does it more 
The 
And here, then, they have 


resemble papa or mamma! It would be difficult to sav 
creature has a trick of either of them 
brought up at last ! 


“Mary. my dear, do you remember that evening at Mrs. Pea- 


cock’s"” 
* What evening ’” 

“ That evening, to be sure, of all others, when I waded through 
the streets in a second deluge, to revenge myself for your abomina- 
ble coquetry’ ‘Three years since, little did I then expect to be 
fillig writs and planting potatoes at my own Florence, with a litth 
girl of my own that could call papa as plain as the parrot.” 

* Well, Harry, and what think you of the change ’ 

“A change, truly! The dollars swept, and a few acres of thou- 
sands left' But to tell you the truth, Moll, with this quiet littl 

tenement and the hope of a better—a profession that already yields 
‘an humble competence, and promises distinction; with a wife of 
my own, and a gurl, | really begm to believe that for the first tum 
in my life ] am entitled to the reputation of a young man with 


QUITE A PRETTY PROPERTY 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES, ~- 


INSTINCT IN ANIMALS. 


Instinct is defined by Johnson to be “ the power which deter- 
mines the will of brutes. <A desire or aversion m the mind not de- 
termined by reason or deliberation.” 

“Instinct is the term by which we designate the intelligence of 
animals. They are supposed to be guided solely by this imperious, 
inate power, a power coeval with their existence. It 1s, of course, 
presumed to be independent of education and external influences, 
leaving no choice of action.” 

I take leave to differ from this generally-acknowledged opinion, 
for close observation convinces me that they Aare the power of 
choice, and, consequently, that they are influenced by external 
causes. ‘They possess, beyond a doubt, certain attributes of mind, 
such as disernmination, decision, judgment, reflection, memory, hope, 
fear, love, hatred, revenge, shame, forbearance, and many ether 
impulses springing from causes entirely beyond the control or in- 
fluence of what ts called instinct 

A dog will measure distances with his eye, he chooses the short- 
est mode of ascent and descent, if he cannot ford a river at the 


usual place, on account of the tide, he will take to the bridge, 


and 
at low tide return agam to the fording-place 

Judge Hopkinson of Philadelphia has two dogs, both of them 
possessing uncommon intelligence. Osear carries letters and news- 
papers from his master’s house to a friend who lives several squares 
distant. He barks when he reaches the house, is adinitted, allows 
the parcel to be untied from his neck, waits patiently for an answer, 
returns home, gives notice of his arrival by barking, and 1s ready to 
go again on similar errands other dog, is a short- 


legged half-terrier ; he possesses memory and the reflective powers 


Spring, the 
in a great degree. A lady about half a mile distant from hus mas- 
ter’s house, being very fond of animals, always paid great attention 
Find- 


ing this very agreeable, he took it in his head to pay his visits alone 


to Spring when he was on a visit with his master or mistress 
Without any tuition, he raised himself on his hind legs and at- 
tempted to ring the bell, but all his efforts could only produce a 
jarring of the wires. Being an unusual sound, the servant within 
sight of the bell below, went to the street-door to ascertain the 
cause, and Spring rushed in. After that, as his visits were gene- 
rally at the same hour, the rattling of the bell-wire was the signal 
for the dog’s admittance He paid these visits for several years, 


About 


ago, on entering the house, he found the family caressing a beauti- 


and was always received with great kmdness 


ful litle Italian greyhound, and although they paid Spring the same 
attention as formeriy, he showed his displeasure at the intrusion of 
the new favourite, by growling and keeping at a distance. He 
would neither take the cake 
went away sulkily, and never returned by himsel| 

If this is called instinct, then all the actions of human beings are 
impelled by instinct. What I have sad of dogs is applicable to 
many other animals, for education does as much for a pig, a lion 
a canary bird, an elephant, a monkey, as it does for a dog, and as it 
does for a man whose intellects are of a limited order, which infe- 
nioritv embraces more than half of the human family. Some intel- 
lects are so obtuse that they can scarcely receive any complex im- 


pression. There is an Irish girl in our family who has no reflective 


two vears 


nor sugar that was offered him, but 


tons on a square board of a foot diameter, without any wonder, con 


} cerving that they were all alive. She had always been an out-door 


| labourer in Ireland, and therefore one object was as much a novelty 
as another; she expected to find everything m America different 
from what she had been accustomed to see, and was therefore pre- 
pared for variety, yet she is not an idiot 

In short, instinct is an mnate power, which only determines the 
will of brutes m such matters as relate to se/ /-preservation ; for, phre 
nologically considered, they are endowed with the faculty of con 
structiveness, combativeness, acquisitiveness, and philoprogenitive 
ness—all of which are subservient to the purposes of being—self 
preservation. We have all these in common with brutes ; but, rela 
uvely considered, they are our superiours in agility, strength, and 


in powers of endurance her organs of sense, are hkewise of a 


much higher order than ours—vision, smell, taste, hearing, and 


touch, are, beyond comparison, more acute 


Philosophers have long puzzled themselves for an exact defin 
tion of the brute 


creation, and Ac was thought to succeed the best 


who defined a brute to be “an animal that never made bargains” 


which means that they never bartered one thing for the sake of 


some present or future advantage. No dog, for mstance, was know! 


to exchange his bone with another dog 


Now this ts as far from being the true definition as any other of 
fered, for they do bargain when they are taught to do so; and I should 
hke to know which of us would ever have made an exchange of at 
ticles m hes possession, for those im the hands of others, unless he 
had been taught. I know a dog who would barter a piece of money 


for meat at the stalls, and he had the consciousness that he could 


net get the meat without it, for he would steal the money when ut 
Mr. Dickinson, the 


s dog to the bakers for biscuits ; the 


Was not given to him miniature painter, could 


send | dog would lay down the 
money on the counter of the baker's shop, and wait patiently until 


the Discuits were putina bag around his neck—snnilar mstances 


ire common In this re spect, therefore, an animal can make bar 
gains for himself and others, equal to a man. Their faculties, to be 

syre, are lumited, but they ditler only in degree; the aptness to learn 
yh the same when the object to be attamed is not too « omple x 


A horse 


encounters sounds and objects which are 


i Fear overcomes all their instinctive faculties will trem 


ble with agony when he 


of an unusual nature There is scarcely one who can see a loco 


motive engine pass without shrinking with terrour, and it is a well 


known, melancholy fact, that he wall perish in the flames of a burn 


mg stable without having the 


Nay, it 


can be dragged out; so that fear, which is considered to be long to 


power of saving himself, although 


the passage ts clear is with the greatest difficulty that they 


the instinctive, or mnate faculties, tends to self-destruction rather 


than to self-preservation 1 horse loses his presence of mind, as it 


is called, when uncommon danger is before hun 


I was led into this train of thought by the remarks of a fnend 


vesterday, who took the popular side of the question , referring the 


actions of animals to mere mstinct. He observed, judiciously, that 


the dormitories of boarding-schools should never be too high, nor 


retectories, tor that young children had not, im the event 


above the 


of fire, the common instincts of anmals. He referred to the case 
of twenty-three voung cluldren who perished in the flaines when the 
many ot 


orphan asylum of Philadelphia was burned, whom, he 


j) thought, might have saved themselves had their reasonimg faculties 
| been more fully deve loped 

Extreme terrour 1s the great ant igonist of instinct, the brute ere 
; ation, from the ele phant to the moth, are tre que ntly martyrs to this 


Wi that the 


paralyzed when the flame of fire approaches hun, but we attribute 


overwhelming passion know horse is completely 


the destruction of an imsect m the flame of a candle, to a case wholly 


foreign to the true one 


! Annals, generally speaking, seck repose at night, and the whol 


insect tribe shelter themselves under stones and leaves, or u 


i 
of the 
hollows, to avoid the ight of the sun. Light is not congenial to 
necessary to ther wants, and they, therefore, take 


MW hen 


all is darkness around them, and they fly about to seck the society 


thew nature or 
uncommon pains to protect themselves from its influence 
of their kind, the nucle 
Unhke the hght of the 


within the angle of 


s of light from a candle strikes them with 


terrour sun, which illuminates all things 
vision, the flame of a candle is merely a bright 
The 


moves is not influenced by this ball of light, and therefore it is as 


mass with a limited radiation twilight in which an insect 


much an object of terrour as an unusual shadow is to a timid man 


Men of courage have often been found meapable of moving whet 
a shadow at night assumed the appearance of an apparition, so it 1s 


when we go lower in the scale of mtellect ; the flame of a candle 


strikes the moth or fly with terrour, and them fears drive them to 
They do not fly around the candle because, 


frenzy as is generally 


delighted with the blaze, but because they run 


until they fall 


Suppose d, they are 
ri 


a muck, as it were, m the flame House flies, who 


are accustomed to the glare of candles, remain quiet on the walls 


and take their repose ; but field thes, who have lived all their brief 


life out of dours, when by accident they are attracted to the house, 


fall victims, like other msects, to the ternfice light of a candk 


The inference of all this, to my mind, is that annals of the brute 


species not only have instinctive faculties, but reasoning ones like 


wise, and that they are subject to the same passions and feelmes 


as we are, which passions and feelings are entirely independent of 


what are called the animal propensities Hlas no one 


| 
|} dog sitting at a door looking out with a curious eye at what was 


ever seen a 


Has no one ever seen the change of eye, the peculiar 


Has no 


passing ’ 
animation of countenance, when a barrel-organ 1s plaving’ 


one ever seen a dog look at a lady” 
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THE SCREECHING LADY. 


A MARBLEHEAD LEGEND. 








BY CHARLES SHERRY 
Many vears since a vouth and his bride 
Built them a cot by the water side ; 
lligh on a beethug clith it stood, 
Curt by a rocky solitude 
She was a witch, and a wizard he, 
And they spent them days n at 
(it they ride on the waters dark, 
And shatter the mariner’s tra bark , 
Or sai the air when the sav ts 
Ina rapid ear of the sky's own hue 
Or dive to the caves of the ocean acep, 
And visit the cells where the mermaids sleep, 
(r idly lurk in the modest tlowers, 
Which maidens pluck in the wildwood bowers 
Ie arg bliss or scattermy wo, 


By land or sea, wherever they go 
And they lead a gay and happy life, 


Considering they are man and wite 
bhe gentleman asks a trend to dine, 
And SIORCS his cigar and drinks his wine 
Ihe lady seldom seolds or frets, 

And her pinmoney pays her gambling debts 
So years of mutual bliss roll by 

In the spirit-cot, ‘way up in the sky ; 

But the brightest flowers are born to fade, 
And clouds the sunniest skies wall shade 
And so it chaneed, one brilliant might, 

He mounted his gig with a brother sprite, 
And stayed from home till the morning hy 
He had been off with a merry crew, 

lew ; 


Singing and quatling mourtain ¢ 
And his wite 
At the thought of her solitary tea 


was wroth, as she well might t 


The lady frowned—when the hushand came, 
Riding home to his watehful dame ; 

The lady darkened and bit her lips, 

And looked like the moon ina hall-eelipse 
The lady opened her mouth, and spoke ; 
And volleys of wrath from her quick tong 
“A pretty kettle of fish " 
And cast a glance at the rag 


ie broke 
quoth he, 


' 
ny sea 


His brow grows black, and his eve grows red, 
As he stands on the elifis of Marblehead ; 

And he looks on his bride with a vacant stare, 
And wreaths his hand in her raven hair; 

A ternble scream, as he hits her high, 

And she spins like a top between earth and sky 


heard, 


That seream for many a league is 
By the startled beast, and the seared sea-bird ; 
The old clitfs shake, as tts echoes wake, 

And the troubled waves on the broad shore break ; 
And far over meadow and valley and stream, 

The casing air is a general scream ! 


And since, at times, by day or night, 

In the glare of noon, or the soft moon-light ; 
When storms are abroad, or the skies are fair, 
That voiee is heard in the troubled air 

‘The maiden sleeps, and her virgin dream 

Is often broke by that fearful scream 

The old crone sits by her chimney side, 

And the mariner floats on the restless tide, 
And it chills the blood in their veime 
‘That terrible voice come shrill and clear 
And the curse, they sav, will never more 
Pass from the clits of that fated shore 


to hear 





INDIAN TALES AND LEGENDS. 


THE ENCHANTED MOCCASINS, 
BY HENRY RK. SCHOOLCRAFT 
irely alone, in an 


earnes the Ball 
ernatural 


Tuere once lived a little boy with his sister, ent 
unmhalnted country He was called the Boy tha 
on lus Back, trom lea of 
Thia boy in the habit of 
within himself whether there were other and 


teal 


an his having powers 


was constantly tating, and asking 


sunilar be hys to them- 





selves on the earth When he grew up to mar hood, asked his 
sister if she knew of anv human beings besides themselves. She 
replied that she did; and that there was, at a great distance, a 


large village. As soon as he heard this, he sai to his sister, “1 
am now a young man, and very much im want of a partner,” and 


he asked his sister to make him several pairs of moccasins. She 
complied with his request, and, as soon as he received the mocca- 
sins, he took up his war-club and set out in quest of the distant 
village. He travelled on, tll at length he came to a small wigwam, 
and, on looking mto ul, discovered a very old woman sitting alone 
by the fire’ As soon as she saw the stranger, she mvited him im, 
and thus addressed hun: “My poor grandchild, | suppose you are 
one of those who seek for the distant village, from which no person 
has ever yet returned. Unless your guardian is more powerful 
than the guardian of your predecessors, you too will share a similar 
fate to theirs. Be careful to provide yourself with the Ozhebah- 
guhnun—the bones they use in the medicine dance, without which 
you cannot succeed.” After she had thus spoken, she gave him 
the following directions for his journey. * When you come near 
to the village which vou seek, you will see in the centre a large 
lodge, in which the chef of the village, who has two daughters, 
resides. Before the door you will see a great tree, which is smooth 
and destitute of bark. On this tree, about the height of a man) 
from the ground, a small lodge is suspended, in which these two 


daughters dwell. It is here so many have been destroyed. Be 
wise, my grandchild, and abide strictly by my directions.” The 
old woman then gave him the Ozhebahguhnun,* which would cause 
lacing them im his bosom, he continued his journey, 
was 


fis success 
til at length he arrived at the sought-for-village ; and, as he 


gazing around hun, he saw both the tree and the lodge which the 


old woman had mentioned. Immediately he bent his steps for the 
tree, and, approaching, he endeavoured to reach the suspe nded lodge 
all his etlorts were vain; for as often as he attempted to reach 


hut 
it, the tree be van to tre mble, and soon shot up, so that the lodue 
could hardly be perceived. Foiled as he was in all his attempts, he 


ruardian, 


and changed himself into a small squirrel, 


He then mounted 





he might miore easily acc ompl sh tus design 









the tree m quest of the lodge After clunbing for some time, he 
became fatigued, and panted for breath ; but, remembering the in- 
structions whieh the old woman had given him, he took from hos 
bosom one of the bones, and thrust it into the trunk of the tree, on 
wineh he sat. In this way he ickly found relief; and, as oiten 
he became fatigued, he repeated this; but whenever he came 
ar the lodge and attempted to t uch it, the tree would shoot up as 
belore, at place the lod ye beyond his reach \t lengt 1, The bones 
bemg exhausted, he began to de spair, for the earth | id long sinec 
vanished trom his sight Summoning all resolution, he dete ined 
to make another etlort to reach the objpect of his woslv On he 
went; yet, as soon as he came near the lodge, and attempted to 
touch it, the tree again s ok ; mit it had reached the arch ot 
heaven, and could go no higher; so now he enter di the lodge, ina 
beheld the two sisters sitting Oppos te each othe r He asked the 


self Azhabee,t and the 
addressed the 


hand called he 
Whe 


would tremble 


‘The one on his lett 
ht Negahnahbee 


tree 


names 


one on the ri ever te 


on his lett hand, the as before, and settle down 





to its former position But when he addressed the one on hus right 
hand, it would again shoot upward as before When he thus dis- 
covered that, by addressin the one on his left hand, the tree 
would descend, he continued to do so until it had res imed its 
former position; then seizing his war-club, he thus addressed the 
sisters: * You, who have caused the death of so many of my bro 
thers, I will now put an end to, and thus have revenge tor the 
numbers you have destroyed.’ As he sani this, he raised the club, 
and laid them dead at his feet He then descended, and k inning 


that these sisters had a brother livang with ther father, who would 
pursue him for the deed he had done, he set off at random, not 
knowing whither he went. Soon after, the father and mother of 
the young women visite d they residence, and found their remaims 


‘They immediately told ther son Mudykewis that his. sisters had 


been slain. He replied, “The person who has done this must. be 
the Boy that carries the Ball on his Back. 1 will pursue him, and 
have revenge for the blood of my sisters.” “It is well, my son,” 


Itisa strong spirit who has 


rephed the father. “The spirit of your lif you suece 


counsel you to be wary in the pursuit 


done this injury to us, and he will try to deceive you in every way 
Above all, avoid tasting tood till you succeed ; for if you break your 
fast before you see his blood, your power will be destroyed.” So 
saying, they parted 
His son mstantly set out m search of the murderer, who, finding 
he was closely pursued by the brother of the slain, climbed up into 
one of the tallest trees, and shot forth his magic arrows. Finding 
that his pursuer was not turned back by his arrows, he renewed lus 
flight; and when he found himself hard pressed, and his enemy 
close behind him, he transformed himself into the skeleton of a 
that had been killed, off from his 
He then remer bered the moceasins which his sister had 
enchanted. ‘Taking a pair of them, he 
“Go,” said he to them, “to the 


moose whose flesh had come 
bones 
given him, which were 
placed them near the skeleton 
end of the earth.” 

‘The moccasins then left him, and their tracks remained. Mudyp- 
kewis at length came to the skeleton of the moose, when he per- 
ceived that the track he had long been pursuing did not end there, 
so he continued to follow it up, till he came to the end of the 
Mortified that he 
had been outwitted by following a pair of moccasins instead of the 
object of his revenge, he bitterly complained, resolving not to give 


earth, where he found only a pair of moceasins 


up the pursuit, and to be more wary and wise in scrutmizing signs 
He then called to mind the skeleton he met with on his way, and 
concluded that # must be the obect of his search He retraced 
his steps towards the skeleton, but found, to his surprise, that it had 
disappeared, and that the tracks of Onwee Bahmondung, or he who 
carries the Ball, were in He now became faint 
with hunger, and resolved to give up the pursuit; but when he 
the blood of h to 


another direction 


remembered he determimed ag 
pursue 
The other, finding he was closely pursued, now changed himself 


into a very old man, with two daughters, who lived in a large lodge 


s sisters, 


un 


in the centre of a beautiful garden, which was filled with everv- 
thing that could delight the eve, or was ple sant to the taste He 
’ 

rm 


made himself appear so very old as to be unable to leave his lod 


The 
also had the appearance of ancient occupaney, and was 
his hly cultivated 


and had his danghters to bring him food and wait on hin 


garden 


His pursuer continued on till he was nearly starved, and ready to 
sink He exclaimed, “Oh! I will forget the blood of my sisters, 
for I am starving.” But again he thought of the blood of his 
sisters, and agam he resolved to pursue, and be satisfied with 


nothing but the attamment of 





his r 
He went on till he came to the beautiful rarden 


Tht to revenge 
He approac ed 
of the owner pe ceived 


As soon as the daught 
thev ran and told their tather that a stranger ipproac tit d the lodye 
Their father rephed, “Invite hn 
They quickly did so; 
boiled some corn, and prepared other savoury food 
had 
travel, and felt that he could endure f 
ve partook heartily of 
All at onec med to forget the blood of his sisters, 
and even the village of his nativity 


the lod ure ers in, 


m in, my children, invite | 
and, bv tl 


im i 
i command of their father, thev 
Mudyikewrs 
He was faint and weary with 
no longer. Without 


meal, and m so doing 


no suspicion of the deception 
asting 


hesitanev, | the was 


overcome he se 
He ate so heartily as to pro- 
duce drowsmess, and soon fell mto a profound sleep. Onwee Bah- 
mondang watched his opportunity, and, as seon as he found his 
slumbers sound, resumed his vouthful form. He then drew the 
magic ball from his back, which turned out te be a heavy war-club, 
with one blow of which he put an end to his pursuer, and thus vin- 
dicated his title as the Wearer of the Ball 

* The idea attached to the use of these bones in the medicine dance is, 
that, by their magica! influence, the actor can penetrate and go through any ; 
substance. 


t One who sits behind 3 One who sits before 


' away in the might 


LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


Tue rour wisnes.—The following lines are said to have 
found written in pencil on the * fly leaf” of a Sunday S« 


Deen 


100! be wR, 



































called * Early Impressions.” ‘They refer to events related in that f travel 
entertaining narrative, and are supposed to be orginal ws 
Augusta's wish 
iney an 
I would shine in diamonds, in coloured gems be dressed, an 
The rainbow tor my mantle, the stars upon my breast ; 
Feathers, tringes, tlowers and lace, all mech and gay ature, ; 
Should make the humble know their p! ice, and all the world admurs . _— 
And | would lead the ton, by wealth’s commanding power, Ssane' 
‘Thus joy should fill my golden cup, till life’s last lingering he any ve 
Helen's wish Vr Mur 
T would be a beauty, and flash my brilhant eve ; a 
My cheeks should oper roses show, my lips a vermil dve auc 
My alabaster brow and neck should dazzle all who gaz 
lumple simile should win all hearts, whene’er my beauty blaz « staten 
s would | charm the world by my bewitching power . 
id thus fill up may cup of buss, till lite’s last lingermg he 
Emily's wish eed by 
Give me not wealth nor beauty ; I ask a spirit keen ; tiv ¢ 
A wit tha sparkics While burns ; that cuts as soon as se¢ aha 
Lake a brilliant comet, | would trace a Oright portentous pa 
And all should worship at my shrine, or tremble at my wrat Pe 
Thus | would sweep the world, by wit’s subduing power, to ou 
And till my yoyous erystal « p. tall life’s last ling rit eg hou y ol 
Flora’s wish gola 
These te mpting oifts I dare not ask, they blight the soul when grve mal | 
Ah! rather Ine a pure heart, that Ss US sale to heave We Des 
\ gentle spirit trom above to lead in wisdom’s ways, : 
fo make me humble im my vouth, and use | all my davs The Pht 
‘That it | always rule my life by virtue’s holy power, 
ly cup of bliss will overtlow beyond my latest hour : 
CGRIMALDE AND His WIFE—A CASE OF PolsontING —I ¢ M —— 
frain trom telling a storv, which I know to be true, of e oldes « 
Grimaldi, the first of the race Grunaldi and his wite were ocx ie 
sionally in the habit of quarrelling. At length their feuds ass iain 
a very serious aspect; and alter communing together upon the WiTtiets 
most miserable state of *meompatibility of temper,” the v resolved em 
to destrov themselves, as the only means of relieving themselves ( " 
from their most nuserable condition In accordance with this in ~£ 
extraordinary resolution, Mr. Grimaldi procecded to an apother s m 
shop in the neighbourhood and asked tor an ounce of arsenx % 
poison de rats.” The *culler of simple s” obsequiously bowed mnt 
delivered to the devoted Grimaldi the dose that he trusted wo s 
emanetpate him trom all worldly ils. Firm to their purpose, the to 
illustrious Punch and Judy swallowed in tumblers of water ca , 
moiety of the deadly * drink,” and then embracing, retired, one 
their hymeneal bed in the bed-room, and the other to a seta int a 
sitting-room—both rooms communicating—the door between the . B 
being left open. ‘The pair of suicides lay down, tears fil ; , 
eves ; along and solemn pause ensned—no sound of groans, ee 
sigh of anguish was heard—all was still as nizht \t last, wears 
out with expectation, Grimaldi raised his head from the pillow, an — 
in the deepest possible tone of voice eried out, ** Mrs. Grunald), : on 
you dead, my love’ I pon which Mrs. Grimaldi, in the highes ‘quite t 
possible squeak, replied, * No, Mr. Grimaldi he rey terat 
sounded something lke * Dom what it meant, the unagimat ia tes 
of the deleate reader may supply. At the end of another half ho Ws 
it became Mrs. Grimaldi’s turn to be anxious as to the success ot pure 
the potion, and sf#e, hearmg nothing im the next room, raised hers« oped | 
in the bed, and sa:d in squeak, ** Mr. Grimaldi, my dear, are sould ha 
dead '” ‘To which the gruff reply was, “ No, Mrs. Grimaldi” A 
for two hours these questions and answers went on period. ~ 
til at last, the lady's turn comme again, she repeated the mm \ This v 
in a somewhat more excited and exalted tone, and almost scream rated au 
out, * Mr. Grimaldi, my love, are you net dead '” * No. my dea . by pw 
said Grimaldi, * 1 am not; nor do | think I ean die to-night, onless ee 
it be of starvation, Mrs. Grimaldi; get op out of de bed and s any = 
some supper, for | am very hungry.” So ended this fatal pe The tales 
ance ; the apothecary, who had heard of the perp tual biekerimngs ey deli 
of Punch and Judy in their menage, having prudently given great ple 
smell parcel of magnesia, which the unhappy pair nad divide <a most 
between them 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF poz.—In person he is a littl ove or 
the standard height, though not tall lis figure is slight, w t schorarsnl 
belng meagre, and is well proportioned ‘I tace, that first ony sono 
of physical interest, is peculiar, though not remarkable An ampit . 
torchead ts displayed under a quantity of lig ‘air, WOrn In a inmass Tracts 
on one side rather jauntily, and this is the only semblance of d These 
dvism in his appearance. His brow ts marked, and his eve, th Englan 
not large, bright and expressive The most regular feature ts t iin gee 
nose, which may be called handsome : an epithet not applica 5 
his lips, which are too large ‘Taken alto rother, the co ntenarne gland, 
whieh is pale without sickness, is, In repose, extremely agreeal movers | 


2 \ 
Mr. Dickens's ma Mr. Rufu 
conversation, except pe rhaps inthe pertect afandon an 
) 


ts fannhars, h 


and intelligenc« 





and indicative of retineme 
ners and 


P 





n ive no exinbition of particular wit, much less of tures 


He 1s mild m the tones of his voice and qmescent : es 


mour s is 
habitual attention to etiquette and the cenventionalisms of polis ure b 
circles His society rs much sought after, and, possi rly to ay e Parisi 
the mvitations presse a upon him, he does not reside in London ; | "i 
with a lovely wife and two charming children, has a retreat m tht = 

viemity He is about twenty-six vears of age, but does not . © most | 


more than twenty-three or four Mr. Dickens ntirely self-n 


is € 


The Boy’ 


and rose from an humble station by virtue of lis gems, and perse 

vering industry , nan 
ENGRAVING ON MarBLE.—Mr. Raynor, of Derby, has madi The cor 

discovery in art—a new method of engraving on marble Some ¢ pen of M 

his pictorial efforts have clicited great admiration. Her mayesty ' same tune 

Mm possession of a variety of specimens, and the nobility m Engla the work t 


and France have introduced them into their drawing-rooms, to whic 
they may be said to be at present almost contined. His Holyrood 
chapel by moonlight, though not considered his best, is a master!¥ 
pertormance 

Important To autHoRs.—The French chambers have ultimate!y 
agreed that the right of publication to authors, shall continue tor 
their families until thirty years after their decease 

* ARSQUATALANDO IN NocTE”—is Latin, out west, for running 


of their a} 
The Picto 
An extr 


wood-cuts 
successfull 











THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. : Mr. Webster Lond A letter betore us, from an English 
fnend, savs —** Were vou to ask me who was the greatest hor 


now in London, I s ld sav. unhes tmely, D el Webste at 



















7 We have received a number of communications both from foreign and domest: 







































































«4 Diary in America, with Remarks on its Institutions.” By Captam Mar- correspondents tm relation to the melancholy fate of Lady Flora Hastings 

















rt. C.B att eter Simple, Jacc *hiadelp! - . , . 
ya ! 7 as 1839 Peter npr - Piuiadelplua That the calumnies levelled at the ady were ground/css and msolent, we do not is d and dine “\ ‘ ss \ = A Cm 
. Carey and art, ime e 
i entertain a doubt—bul we must respectfully decline the discussion, 1m which our ee ait far . ‘ . ‘ ' 
: 7 to sit fe ‘ sts are « ) ~ 
[ur reading world has not vet been satiated with the journals correspondents would involve us.—'* C. Y.," who takes exception at the sketch 
. > , . "3 f . z > t his wo cer \ ents Webs sone of t ‘ 
f travellers in America. Basil Hall, Hamilton, Fiddler and Trol- of the broker in Mr. Lee's amusing tale of “ Quite a Pretty Property,” * ‘ : ' 5 
. . thing sersonal t ‘ tf was a random ¢ men who carry s ess \ ‘ 
ave had their day, and have passed away from the stage may rest easy. Nothing personal was tntended. The shot was a random one 
> If at Ait, so much the worse for the victim Several books on our tables brows No © « 1 se . | pre-« 
They amused John Bull, and roused the nation of Brother on 
receive @ notice tn our mext.— The charges ogamnst Captain H r . | ve me y \ 
Y t yf ther e republ t | ps its head abo : 
an In spite of them, the republie still kee ps is head above conductors of the Great Western, appear to us quite unu hy of notice The | 
. neans whom ve“ ’ ‘ : vy here, t ew ‘ 
It has outhved their taunts and jeers Miss Martineau new drama to be produced at the Park, 1s sa Mr. Wiratle From 
. ecumens tha P rah Din ad vedel vious cons ‘ ‘ 
ved mm ther footsteps Notwithstanding her acknowledged tae s} wens that we have seen pu shed, fhimk tf a crea € 
' : performance.— We must decline the favours « vet adi | * chens es ty Soler ps t ‘ ‘ ais ‘ te 
ss e, she has! s ( In aboushing sia r DULG Ine . ” 
Aric ct a 1 aly g very, or 4 gy * B. K..” * Palisades” end “ Mentor nhed f the ce the . t 
¥ very permanent reputation for her martyrs The honourable the beautif t ne th ° he found ? oa f to-da Vv 
j 1 1 1 i ‘ au ul italian song that wii be found on [ae la ge say 
; P \\ With w ‘ 





8, and find if very much as we ex- 


Murr se gen ee isamin, Ciltntedae Sa ae t manly 7 
nso. Mayans’ : mt THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, _ tiled dignitaries of our lind ‘Talk of the ans ma 















































, ces \ , \ \ ed deo 
is rit quizzical, amusing fart , verv incorrect in -——~ os 
2 ; , ‘ t se side of y as V 
«ss em 5 verv much caricatured im its deser SAT RDAY, Al Gl ST 10, 1839 
‘ ‘ ‘ ve \\ 
crs doubt the gallant capta is chu - 
at this very moment, im the lea of t aust that he Tf ty din s.—It is truly s rprising, when we ¢ . €a . . , M 7 
: , Y ee itelw the | ts re es { ture r t v. vw = ‘ 
ced by his pew d'esprit We hope that the | the will be g@ti- W irae ately line arts, more peciany that of sculy re, are 
4 . real tr ' t t \ I 
( in this vit so many voung aspirant 1 thus prive iby v ‘ 
tly considerate to keep cool, and if they cannot laugh with ®hceuraged in ft ‘ , any young aspirants | 
. : 9 lier ar it t ‘ art nt «hy h ressin for r ' \ ve y 4 . ‘ ve 
t thev w Il content the mselves w th la ng at him The peeul ira vd ditficul ucpa wn d © pre l lorw mal 
, i V\ _ fC ee P Paw 
7 wh and success vil ) ecnou \ se fi Y 
rk is evidently got up, like Pindar’s razors—to sell. It is wnt- POW ane suces ‘ speak ol G gh, Ww ime, 
" = ’ I finest “ul rs t r is stabl . | ’ ' , ; 
to supply a demand: it is wares for t narket As for the #8 one of the finest s ors ot e, Is established, but merely 1 Vv k Hous East Bos We comme 
y of swopping bonnets in the stage-coach, it ts merely the put- menvon ant 7 who have m : M ne lorware ‘ nav iv st ol a < \ 
hee . yrotession Mr owe whi s now in Floren is contest \ } . } ‘ P . . P ‘ 
of an extreme case to illustrate what the capta prol n Ir. J s, Ww Is I in Florence, is m estably ‘ vin ‘ rnnds ¢ ‘ one’s ten 
. rtiet ’ senine —_— lattor fF tal — } — , 
t al trait ind one that has been so regarded long enough to “?™ - ! rare geniw From a le r from It vs | sine . t ee i, | ¢ spacious : East Dos l 
ve become fixed upon us western paper, we learn th ve can obtain a higher price for his minutes walk f State-street to the \ st. whic . co 
eam ‘usts t i anv ot r x tor m Florence, and that he is \ " tes more, \ wit ‘ . t Sin 
e Philosophy of Courtship und Ma we W im ¢ shy and Co winning an enviable distinction He is now engaged upon his firs : = ee a f . ates ee ail 
dost 
ait } , ‘ ' 
statu Phe sulvect, if we remem right, is that of Eve ' t m 1 thy " ft ork 
This tle duedecimo discourses, certamly, on gh themes , - tinne \ l ‘ laverick 
: plating a dead dove, and t irtist has selected the 1 ont whe | yake . st ! 
s of universal interest and moment will be worth its ‘ l “ ‘ , 
- fut i but as bac lor from the vous errour of his the frst 1dea or reatizat ol sie nm ageney as ce i Ss dawhes \ il ‘ ‘ very « " ent of 
' nd Sele i s hy ct a ‘ t! ‘ ‘ 
ws. Some of the r’s observ ms are ke “ supon “pen ™ ’ Phe \ , ( so eminently ‘ \ os 
eal , by Mr. P. ol ‘ 
nai a ) ‘ y 4 . ‘ ’ s * as . tats ‘ 
SUX but v ar vVavs we « t Now i then we have 1 ‘ , < 
1) we ca d t that he w do i ste Mr D \ i ‘ 
4 si not badiv put iz is ce the recomune Tal 
studio ts Joston, is chiefl he for his ac ' bust of Miss 
wlocreal observa ito t love t writer s rests that — in B on, Is Chiehy Know : MTT . M s The ¢ ‘ 
( Cr should ever be fellow-trav s by trust- Ellen Pree, a copy of which may be seen at the Apol ’ He is Ve ve € ‘ \ \ t 
7 you may est w much 1 , oP “== present engaged upon a marble tf e ol a sleeping i t.designed Mav <a k \ P ny 
will not be | onounced otherwtse th verv clever, even by » acorn e cemetery a I \ rn. “The model we ve t 
enoloaist On the whole, t ew so much jodi s — . yam 7% ee . M Dexter ‘ : ' \\ ‘ \ 
1 } t j ‘ ‘ 
rtis nd | s not vet h V s reg ‘ 1 ! 
so much suggestive philosophy, im t volume, t ve , - y age fore \ ‘ 4 
s votion to his fes , — } be 
t om to rec mend i to the especta ttention of that cat nto 2 I , 7” we cx 4 7 s | j 
} } y ttl s of him beto I v years t t s 
s class of | s ar ’ en who have not ceased to _ = . \ " | { \ eo I \ 
resent | Jost S OX ( tt t ver thee ' - 
didates for the pleasures and penalties of inatrmony — n Bos ’ ae a Sone ' . | ‘ Ch 1a I r a 
° 4 Wf the place Wi de to Clevenger I'wo or three vears s ss 
iy I \ ‘ 
I Bride of Fort Edw I yani nt of Revolution we sav nat work in Cimemnati, er a stonecutters s wu amseah « \\ i 
New-¥ st nan ‘ i A 
brown ercap on his he fa leathen 
. I ] ‘ ' I ‘ . \\ 
This rs a demi-prose verse dramatic sk a sort of lite 1 ‘, \ 
I We were then shown a few spec ens « st s ' j 
ndes t The author madicates no mnconsiderable talent; F } , x 
toon occasion to predict, in one of the ewspapers of the dav | ‘ ~ iM | Ml 
is been verv unsuccessiul int cou sition ot S WOrK It 
subsequent emimence as a sculptor. O nti s have \\ i ’ 
ite too late to attempt an baprovement in the established forms . : ’ 
! wen disappomted Yo Clevenger has alre von both , , 
( \ 
if scommingung of vers wif e, the on vis 7 . 
: . . I md fame by his produc s. Thess i busts of M } ll 4 } 
tov pros ind prose too pot erse Is ‘ ‘ \ ‘ 
come too | ile wl tie | 0 They ) sthere i s city } testimony st its | 
} } bow 
te rose to Walk on stilts t the author had de- 
Himp e | . , foston, his busts of Dantel Webster, Har nG “ ' \‘\ 
wal firs stor in t ‘ cormmmon lor ! ot a novel, we { unk th it he 
= ag ’ 2 Davis and Jeremiah Maso ive tn very om r ‘ ( 
sould have been much more successt , 
” nerous copes demanded We « t doubt s continus Pow : , 
*Sejanus and other Roman Tales.” New-York. Jared W vement in the art Mr S f, of thes erty ' — 1 of \ ' ' 
e 1 } ' fortunately dest ‘ e< 7 wer , , \ - ss 
This volume is from the pen of voung Maturin, son of the cele tora, now unfortuna lestroved, ined, W } M R " \ 
ated author of “* Bertram.” and the * Albigenses.” It is dedica- preparation, a pro d rank am : ts » WV Ml ‘ 
. ’ - ly treat that . bet ‘ dig r , 
d, bv permission, to Washington Irving The period of Roman “neerety t th ve will 1 ' V 
story selected for illustration is that of the emmre’s decline which has betalien the first production of his ¢ el, but nediately ‘ " 
: hont son mer it “t. that av eclips ‘ v« 
The tales mdicate a familiar acquaintance with the times and men Sét abou ne Amenean subject, itm ‘ 
ev delineate Thev are spirited and interesting; and we take We have not mentioned all who have displeved extrac t . 
eat pleasure in commend r them to the lovers of litht literature, lents for sculpture in the United States, but from the <t we 
sa most agreca substitute f the a his ¢ a” of the presented, it will be seen that if the t be neglected am ’ | 
} } ll not be f nt o t ot s 
wdern fashionable novel Mr. Maturin is evidently a man of Wii not be for the wa iw VV . . “_ 
larship and talent, a id this, his first work, proves that he w 4 jusy da The first of the ¢ nt month w uit a il s WV j 
yonour to the name he bears day m s city In the first we noney was, as the } s ‘ 
. in considerat hivhti—iwt was a qu erly rent-dav 1 the aa ‘ 
Tracts forthe Times.” New-York. ! s Sherman, 142 Pulton street ig 
: a little shun g and shy 1 Wall-street [he t | ! oT 
hese extraordmary papers, which have made such a movement : 
Phe acnias : steam-packets, the Great West nd the British Q 
‘neland. are no’ wirse of publication bw Louis Shermar ' 
giana, are 10W i t ¢ I oO] Pu iti V aval nan, . 
ea : saricd von that day lhe iavs on the East nver, and t l P \ able | 
this city Thev are even better adapted to this country than to ' 
ter were crowded with sper tors and ne s sin 
und, and have already awakened jommon eres Two * 
e ¥ accompanied the two great -\ i steamers nearly tot! iH ' \ \ ' ‘ 
bers have appeared hey are under the supermtendence of ‘ 
nie ha ay} i ae The occas was one of thr crest Phe spec ¢ was ‘ 
We RP ) af f 
Bg 1 awes, a scholar and a man of yenius 
t Rufus Da ‘ . man oF § inappropriate to the spirit of the a und the progressive triamp / : ' 
Pictures of the French, drawn by themselves.” S. Orrand Co.: London. 0! and knowledge It was t e nineteenth ec iry Whatt . 2 ' . ly 
This is the first part of one of those neat, illustrated octavos ladiatorial ex tlons were to ar t Rome, the O ‘ CG Nick \‘\ ( . ' 
] t ‘ ‘ inal t t f st st ‘ 1 
tare becomimg so yx lar in London It contains four pictures, Care r “ ' ‘ s des ; iM 
e Parisian Lady. the Grocer, the Grisette, and the Law Student Amore expanded cm ‘ ve en expe ‘ \ » one 
ese are added lively prose sketches, t inslated from some of the spe tors of the: struggies € 4 ( ‘ I . it . y " 
most popular sian novelists The design ts capital emulous chariot-races of the Gre , t or of the . ‘ }’ " the exercise 
—— the lists, was produced the { these who w ss tin ‘ | t ‘ ‘ t 
r ® >ading ’ Ww rse nd poet for “hools.” r 
The Boy's Reading Book ; in verse and poetry, 23 s." By Mrs. Lb.  naenificent spectacle of the departure of the two finest st , 
li. Sigourney New-York: J. 0. Taylor, pp. 31% S ’ ~~ . 
a ‘ : in the wor gomg upon no hostil mission, bul to quicken the \ P 4 ’ fer 
The contents of this volume appear to be exclusively from the STOTES ) ‘ s rece ‘ ‘ 
a z , communications of peace and tri diy intercourse between nations py ; ; 
ren of Mrs. Sigourney They are designed to mstruct, at the 1} n wav, we ‘ etive f Davis a 
. and hemispheres A oe . ‘ . P ' 
same tune that they excite attention, of the young We commend 7 i » Whe V be see st bea | engravings 
net 0 fu ost popu , sts m the cor ww and + r Pa) ‘ ' t 
work to the mspection of parents and teachers, as well worthy Mr. Dempste ne of the in popular vocalists in tne ¢ vand poy nie ! © also the ents for the 
f their approval try, Mr Dempste r, 8 soon, We learn. to give a concert im this city New-York P jorte Manufaect * Company.” whos ' 
of approval ph 
——_ As a ballad singer, he has few superiours. We have also met with ments, for touch and tone, cannot he exceeded perhaps m the world 
g ents, f 7 ‘ I 
The Pictorial Spelling Book.” By Renselaer Bentley. New-York Robin- | geveral specimens of his musical composition, which evince culti Sidneu Clifton () PRgnecegrrean Bema teenage ORIEN 
son, Ralt and Co. 1839, pp. 155 i ‘ / u vel 1 dramatised ’ 





vated powers and a fine taste in the art Bowery theatre, and will soon be produced under the direction of 


Mr. Barry 





An extremely well-arranged elementary work, for schools. The 
wood-cuts are cleverly executed, and the lessons are of a character The American Lounger. —This popular work, from the pen of Pro- 
successfully adapted to the purposes of education. |, fessor Ingrahaia, is announced as forthcoming from the English press Roulston’s.—This is now the only ladies niding-school in the city 
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BUONA NOTTE. 
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A FAVOURITE ITALIAN SONG—ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


ALLEGRO con AMORE. 
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SECOND VERSE 
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. Ptireeet resis ae 


Buona notte, &c. 
Sol ti prego a rammentarti, 
Del tue caro e¢ fido a mante, 
Che sincero ognor costante. 
Sapra viver e morir. 


THIRD VERSE. 


{ Buona notte, &c. 
Dungue ti lascio, oh! cara Nina, 
To sol vo darti un altro addio, 
Buona notto, Idole mio, 
Buona notto va a dormir. 
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MISCELLANY. 


LOVE 18 A TRIFLER 


Lirtie Love is a trifler, | own, 
And mischievous, artful, and sly, 
He will ne'er let the ladies alone, 
But I'm sure I can't tell you why ; 
He smiles to delude, and he lures to betray, 
Yet so artful he is we can’t chase him away 


Liitle love is an impudent elf, 

Into every heart he'll intrude ; 
I've scolded him often myself, 

But still he’s presuming and rude; 
When I frown he replies with so winning a smile, 
That I freely forgive all his mischievous guile 


But Love is now growing in years, 

And is truly a family man ;— 

If he dies we will wail him with tears, 

But keep him alive while we can , 
Though he is so artful, so false, and so sly, 
We all try to lure hin—I cannot tell why ! 

AN incipent.—We were walking down Wall-street a few even- 
ings since, about nine of theelock. There, stretched upon the stone 
steps of one of Mammon’s temples, kay a little girl, about ten years 
of age, reading by the hght of one of the street-lamps. She 
quite busied in the volume, and, though we interrupted the light in 
passing, she did not raise her eyes Another illustration, we 
thought, of the universal diffusion of letters! How many of our 
three hundred thousand citizens may have been, at that moment, so 
happily employed as the little bareheaded, barefooted student of 
Wall-street ! 

Unsoctante TEMPERS —Unsociable tempers are contracted im 
solitude, which will, in the end, not fail of corrupting the under- 
standing as well as the manners, and of utterly disqualifying a man 
for the satisfactions and duties of life. Men must be taken as they 
are, and we neither make them nor ourselves better, by flying from 
or quarrelling with them 


was 


Fixine COLOURS ON STONE —Cuiceni, the celebrated decorative 
painter, in France, has discovered a means of fixing colours in stone ; 
he can imitate marble, or paint subjects on the natural stone. The 
colours become so engrafted into the pores of the stone, that it may 
be ground or polished without injurmg them , 
Waar's in 4 Name.—The New-Hampslure Whig says it 
heard of a facetous person whose name was * New,” who named 
his first child ** Something,” as it was * Somethmg New.” His 
second was christened * Nothing,” it being ** Nothing New.” 


mee 


Derinirion or 4 Lover.—A lover has been pithily deseribed as a 
man who, m his anxiety to obtain possession of another, has lost pos- 
session of himself 


, and, 


following important afiair:—‘It happened on a certain day, that 
one of her majesty’s pages, Lord K————k, went off duty, to lus 
heart's delight. Being a very elegant young gentleman, and having 
received lessons from a celebrated professor of signs, he, like other 
wise people, was chary of his words, and telegraphed his content- 
ment to his fellows then on duty by very significantly putting his 
finger to his nose, at the same time muttering an exclamation 
which sounded somewhat like, ‘Oh! erikey, enkey!’ Now, the 
pages thus telegraphed were then in the actual performance of their 
very arduous duties, and the most noble the Marchioness of N 
observing the said signals, shocked at such a breach of decorum, 
and fearing for the continuance of the rsible faculties of the young 
gentleman in waiting, told her majesty thereof. Her majesty was 
graciously pleased to communicate the circumstance to Lord Mel- 
bourne immediately, who summoned a cabinet council thereupon, 
after many hours serious deliberation, it was resolved that 
the young Lord K k should be dismissed from the office of 
page; and so his young lordship, poor little fellow, 
gratuitous commission in the guards it 

Tue pLains or apranam.—How shifting are the lights and 
shadows m which we view human nature! The plains of Abraham 
have made two men notorious in different ways, as set forth, if we 
remember aright, in the following couplet 





\ ** Some toi! for fame and some for paltry groats, \ 
Here Wolf reaped glory and Dalhousie oats.” 

Oprrations.—When Sheridan was on his death-bed he was told 
that he must undergo an operation, to which he replied that he had 
undergone two mn the course of his life, and they were enough for 
any man. Beimg asked what they were, he answered, sitting for 
his portrait, and having his hair cut 


IMPROMPTU 


**Come kiss me,” said Robin. I gently said, * No,” 
* For my mother forbade me to play with men so.” 
Ashamed by my answer, he glided away, 

Though my looks pretty plamly advised him to stay— 
Silly swam, not at all recolleeting—not he, 

That Ars mother ne’er said, that * Ae must not kiss me ye 


SuFFicieNtT REASONS.—** Massa wants to know if you can’t set- 


tle dis small bill to-day, kase he wants de money bad,” said a 
darky vesterday to a gentleman Oo, Tean't. ‘This ts the third 


time have come for that money to-day Your master isn't 
afraid | am going to run away, ™ “Not ‘zackly; but look 
heea,” said the darky, shily and mysteriously, “he’s a gwomg to 
run away herself, and dartore wants to make a big raise.” 
Litwocraruy.—<A theoretical and practical work on lithography, 
by Engelman, of Mulhausen, is in the press. It is the fruit of more 


vou 
is he 


than twenty years’ experience, and will appear in five parts, com- 
prising the history and progress of the art. 

A FasHIonaBLE NawE.—A woman down east has named her son 
Morus Multicaulis 


|, was, and what he earned by his occupation 


} 
; 


Tue piswissep pack.—The London Court Journal chronicles the ! 


has lost his 


; white satin ; 


Tue ternsrit.—Louis XI. of France once took it ito his head 
to visit the kitchen, and see what was gomg forward. He there 
found a little fellow about fourteen years of age, busily engaged in 
turning the spit, with roast meat. The youth was hansdomely 
formed and of so engaging an appearance, that the king thought 
him entitled to some better office than the humble one which he 
then filled. Accosting him, Louis asked whence he came, who he 
The turnspit did not 
know the king, and replied to his interrogatory without the least 
embarrassment, “‘I am from Berny, my name is Stephen, and | 
earn as much as the king.” ‘* What then does the king earn *” re- 
jomed Louis. ** His expenses,” replied Stephen, ‘and I mine.” 
Bw this bold and ingenious answer he won the good graces of the 
monarch, who afterwards promoted him to the situation of groom 
of the chamber 

Court presses. —We copy from the Court Journal the following 
description of some of the most distinguished dresses worn at a late 
drawing-room of her majesty, Queen Victoria 


Her Majesty. —A dress of neh white satin, trimmed with a deep 
blonde flounce, the body and sleeves splendidly ornamented wih 
diamonds and blonde ; train of beautiful white satin, and elegantly 
trimmed with a wreath of Arbutus. Head-dress, a magnificent 
diamond diadem, feathers, and lappets 

Vrs. Sterenson, (the American Minister's lady }—Costume de 
Cour, composed of a neh pink satin train, lined through with white 
gros de Naples, elegantly ornamented with crepe lisse, blonde, and 
flowers ; blonde berthe and sabots ; French tulle dress, over med 
petticoat trunmed en tablier with blonde and 
parure of diamonds 


ribband 
Head~iress, blonde lappets and feathers ; 

H. R.soH. the Duchess of Cambridge.-—A blonde net dress, over 
white satin, trimmed with blonde and flowers; rich 
train, embroidered with gold; body and sleeves trimmed with 
blonde, and magnificently ornamented with sapphires and 
Head-dress, plume of feathers, diadem of sapphires and diamonds 
necklace and earrings to correspond 

Marchioness of Dowro.—Train of nch white satin, trimmed wit 
Brussels point, festooned with roses 4 Brussels point berthe 
ruties; Brussels lace petticoat, over sat ; ornaments, a mag 
cent coronet of diamonds, with necklace, earrings, 
en saite. Head-dress, feathers and point lace lappets 


white satin 


ciamones 


and stomaciT 


Duchess of Montrose —A superb Brussels lace dress over a pale 
I 


blue gros de Naples ship, trimmed en tablier with boquets o 








flowers and silver wheat ; manteau of pale-blve crape over gros ué 
Naples, trimmed round with Brussels lace. Head-dress, ostried 
feathers, Brussels lace lappets, and diamonds 
2 I 
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